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CLOSE OF THE YEAR---THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1849. 


number completes the fiftcenth 


THE present 


lume, (the fifth of the new series) of THe CuLtiva- 


Tor; and we avail ourselves of the opportunity to ten- 
der our thanks to the numerous friends who have so li- 
berally aided us in our past labors. We trust that the 
acquaintance, which, with many of our readers, has 
existed from the beginning of our work, has been mu- 
tually beneficial; and we have reason to hope that the 
connexion will be continued with the same advantages 
as have heretofore been experienced. 

We regret to be under the necessity of informing our 
readers, that since our November number was sent to 
press, our office has been destroyed by fire—-a circum- 
stance which caused a delay in forwarding a portion of 


that issue. The fire broke out at about half past 12 


o'clock on the night of the 23:h of October, in the | 


store of Mr. D. Harris, adjoining Mr. Emery’s Agri- 
eultural warehouse, in which was the office of The Cul- 
tivator. There being only a wood partition between 
the stores, both were soon enveloped in the flames, and 
Emery’s loss was nearly 


entirely destroyed. Mr. 
Our loss was about $5,500 


$6 ,000—$4,000 insured. 
on which there was an insurance of only $1,150—leav-. 
ing a total loss of over ¢4,000. Among the property 
destroyed, was 2,600 bound vols. of The Cultivator, and 
nearly all the back numbers of the current year, not 
more than twenty sets being saved. All the engra- 
vings used in The Cultivator, from its commencement, 
with the exception of some few loaned out, were also 
burnt. We have, however, all things in readiness, and 
shall go on with our publications, ‘* The Cultivator,” 
and ‘‘ The Horticulturist,” as usual, for both of which 
we solicit the kind offices of our friends. 

Our next volume will be commenced on the first of 
January, 1849, under circumstances equally as favora- 
ble to the character and usefulness of the work, as 
have ever before existed. 
the work in which we are engaged, a valuable medium 
of general communication for American farmers, may 
be understood and appreciated by those who have been 
familiar with its pages. To say nothing of the edito- 
rial labors. it may be safely asserted that no agricultu- 


? 


Our facilities for rendering 


vo- | ral work in this country has ever possessed a corres. 


| pondence of half the extent of The Cultivator—seve- 
ral of the last volumes having embraced the contribu- 
tions of upwards of three hundred individuals, most of 
| whom are practical farmers located in different sections 
| from the British Provinces to the southern confines of 
lof the United States. The mass of facts and interes. 
|ing information that is annually collected by communi- 
| cations from so many intelligent minds, all engaged in 
the same pursuit, cannot fail to be regarded as of great 
| importance; and considered in connexion with other ob- 
| vious advantages, we think will place the Cultivator 
| prominently before the public. 
We would call attention to the List of Agents pub. 
We hope all 


' lished in our present and last numbers. 
will use their efforts to get up larger clubs than here. 
tofore, in their respective neighborhoods. We shall 
| gladly avail ourselves also of the aid of any persons who 
may be disposed to use their influence for the cireula- 
tion of our work. 

Truly grateful, as we certainly are, to all who have 
heretofore so promptly lent us their aid, by raising clubs 
of subscribers annually for The Cultivator, we beg 
leave to ask their renewed and increased attention to 
It cannot be doubted but that 


the subject at this time. 
the circulation of our paper might with suitable effort, 
on the part of our agents, be doubled the next year. 
We have offered. in the List of Premiums for subscri- 
bers to our next volume, (for which see last page of 
this paper,) inducements which we trust will cause 
greater exertion than has heretofore been made, to pro- 
mote its circulation. The premiums amount in all, to 
over Two Hunprep ANnpD Firty DoLvars. 

December will be found a favorable month to obtain 
subseribers. The travelling is generally good, and the 
farmers, having now secured their crops, can enjoy the 
favorable opportunities thus afforded by the long even- 
ings for reading and study. How can a portion of their 
time be better devoted than by an interchange of 
ideas, through the medium of such a paper as The Cul- 
tivator, on subjects involving, in so high a degree, their 
Is there any one among the thousands 


eee 


best interests ? 
who have read the last volume of our paper, who does 
not feel convinced that he has been benefitted by the 
matter it contains, to ten times the amount of its cosi? 
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CONNECTICUT FARMS. 





Having had an opportunity the past autumn, of pass- 
ing through a portion of Litchfield county, Ct., we 
submit a few remarks in relation to some of the farms 
we hastily examined. 

The general surface of this county is much broken, a 
large part being hilly or mountainous, and the soil, in 
many instances, naturally rocky, cold and wet. These 
characteristics mark it rather as a grazing, than a til- 
lage district; and we, consequently, find t).at the princi- 
pal agricultural products are butter, cheese, wool and 
cattle. The rarity of plowed fields and grain crops, 
strikes the attention of the traveller accustomed chiefly 
to arable farming, as a novel circumstance, and might 
lead to an unfavorable conclusion in regard to the ad- 
vantages of the section, and the condition of its rural 
population. But though limited in the variety of their 
agricultural productions, we are convinced that there 
are few neighborhoods where the farmers, generally, 
are in more independent circumstances than here; which 
shows that there are facilities for prosecuting certain 
branches of husbandry advantageously. The moist and 
stony soil—even where it is impervious to the plow— 
readily produces grass, and affords pasturage to sheep 
and cattle. 
are reserved as meadows, and furnish hay for wintering 
the stock. 

The section is susceptible of great improvement by 
draining. Much of the land on the large swells is natu- 
rally too wet, even for grass--many places producing only 
coarse, aquatic plants, and others a less nutriticus her- 
bage than might be grown if the soil was properly drain- 
ed. The sloping position of the land renders its drain 
age comparatively easy, and in many situations, plenty 
of stones for filling the drains might be taken from the 
fields, and with decided advantage as to their fitness for 
tillage. 

We believe that improvements, by drainage and 
otherwise, may be undertaken in this section with every 
prospect of success and profit. The trials which have 
already been made, as well as all the circumstances 
bearing on the case, clearly indicate this. With the 
advantages of a ready market, and good prices, for 
every description of produce, which are here offered, 
we should anticipate a better remuneration for judicious 


expenditures in improving these Jands, than from agri- | 
cultural operations in the ‘‘ far west;” and we think a} 


proper appreciation of the whole subject cannot fail to 
check the tide of emigration. 

We are happy to say that a spirit of improvement is 
evidently awakened among the farmers of this neigh- 
bornood, and it is to be hoped that they will persevere, 
as they have every encouragement to do, in the good 
work they have begun. 

The southern part of the county is less elevated than 
the central—or about Goshen and Litchfield—and is 
much better adapted to the general purposes of agricul- 
ture. Though hilly, the aspect is generally pleasant, 
and the scenery often fine. Watertown, adjoining the 
line of New Haven county, embraces a tract of good 
land. Grass is the principal product, but good crops of 
Indian corn, rye, barley and oats are raised, and apples, 
pears, peaches, and other fruits are readily obtained. 
Lands in this neighborhood have greatly risen in value 
witlin a few years. Farms which, only twelve or 
fifteen years ago, would scarcely sell for fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars an‘aere, will now bring thirty-five to fifty 
dollars. This advanee has been caused chiefly by the 


enterprize of a few individuals, who, by their well-con- 


The smoother and better parts of farms} 


ducted improvements, have developed the actual re- 
sources of the soil, and displayed the results of judicious 
husbandry. 

We saw in Watertown many farms which presented 
gratifying evidence of the good management and thrift 
of the oceupants; though from the shortness of our vis- 
it and the unfavorable charaeter of the weather, we 
were prevented from making more than cursory ob- 
servations. 

The farm of Joun H. NETTLETON consists of 200 
acres. It received the first premium as the best culti- 
vated farm in Litchfield county in 1844. It lies mostly 
on the eastern slope of a large hill. Previous to its 
coming into the possession of the present owner—about 
fifteen years since—much of the tillable portion had 
been ‘‘ hard run,” and was given up as ‘‘worn out” 
and good for nothing. The whole farm would support 
but little stock, and produced no erops that paid the ex- 
pense of cultivation. Mr. N. immediately commenced 
improvements. He dug out the loose stones, blasted 
rocks and built walls; made drains, subdued alders and 
other shrubs; then plowed the cleared and drained parts, 
sowed grass seeds, and top dressed with plaster. The 
reclaimed lots soon yielded large crops of grass, and 

enabled him to commenee keeping eattle and sheep. He 
| has now gone over more than a handred acres, a great 
_part of which is brought into what may be called per- 
manent meadow, and is, notwithstanding its former 
roughness, so smooth that the scythe readily takes the 
whole crop. The mowing grounds are sometimes—say 
one year in three or four—pastured with sheep, which 
tends to thicken the sward and keep out wild plants, 
aud this course, with oceasional light top-dressings of 
plaster and manure on the poorer parts, keeps up the 
grass, with no diminution of quality or quantity. 

The usual stock of the farm is thirty head of cattle, 
_two hundred sheep, and five to six horses of different 
jages. The cattle are high-grade Devons, which are 
| found to do well for all purposes. We noticed severai 
| handsome cows, and a bull—the latter we believe took 
| the first premium at the late show of the county. He 
\is of remarkable bulk for his frame, and one of the 
_strongest-made and most muscular bulls we have ever 
| seen. 




















| The flock of sheep has been noted as a good one fot 
several years. The wool is of exeellent quality fot 
Merino, and the average weight per fleece over four 
pounds, washed. Mr. N. has exhibited rams at some 
of the shows of the New-York State Ag. Society, which 
have been commended by good judges. 

Mr. N.’s buildings are well designed His dwelling 
is a good specimen of a farm house—sufliciently spa- 
cious, neat in appearance, and comprising all] the con- 
veniences and labor-saving appurtenances which intel- 
ligent Yankee men and women so well know how to 
provide. Owing to the difficulty of conveying heavy 
loads over a hill farm, especially in spring while the 
ground is soft, Mr. N. has erected several barns—five 
in all—in such situations that the hay may be stored, 
and the manure carried out with as little labor as pos- 
sible. The stock is wintered at the different barns in 
such divisions or lots as is found expedient. Each barn 
is provided with water, either by an aqueduct or 
well. 

The fences are principally walls, the stones for which 
as before mentioned, it was necessary to remove before 
the soil could be occupied to advantage. The fields 
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are handsomely divided, and the straight lines of heavy 
wall, make an imposing appearance. 
The farm of Jacos N. Biakestrr, Watertown, con 


sists of about 200 acres, in addition to which he has | 


100 acres in a farm where he formerly lived. The ca- 
reer of Mr. B. affords a good example of the success- 
ful ‘pursuit ef” farming ‘‘ under difficulties.” He 
began the world without a cent’s aid from any body; 
commenced on a rocky, side-bill farm, for which he ran 
in debt. Here he toiled for upwards of twenty years, 
gradually lessening his indebtedness, and constantly im- 
proving his farm; till in 1836, he purchased the place 
where he now resides, by which he incurred a debt that 
might have frightened one of less Judgment and cour- 
age. But to him the way appeared plain, and the re- 
sult proved the clearness of his foresight. He has 
reared a large family—most of which are comfortably 
settled in the vicinity—has greatly enhanced the value 
of his farm, by various improvements, and has nearly 
cleared it from the incumbrance of debt. 


His principal products of sale have been cattle, horses, 
sheep and wool. He now cuts from 100 to 150 tons of 
hay annually—keeps fifty head of cattle, two hundred 
sheep, and six horses. Eight of his cattle are full 
blood Devons, and the rest are from haif to filteen-six- 
teenths of that blood. He has twelve yoke of oxen and 
steers, most of which are fine, several extra. His six- 
year old oxen, three-fourths blood Devens, received the 
first premium on werking oxen ‘‘raised by the owner,” 
at the late show at Litchfield, and have since, (we learn) 
been sold for $150, to go into the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn. They are splendid cattle, well broken, and of 
great vigor and power. Several of his cows, heifers, and 
other young stock are fine. 

Mr. B.’s flock ef sheep has been widely known for 
many years. His home flock is now less in number than 
usual—he has kept 400 to 600. He commenced this 
fleck in 1815, by the purchase of some Negretti and 
Montarco Merinos, imperted by Peck & Atwater of 
New Haven. This stock was bred together till 1823, 
when it was crossed by rams bred by Daniel Bacon, o! 
the Escurial, crossed on the Merino stock imported 
by Gen. Humphreys in 1802. Since 1828, Mr. B. has 
used only rams bred by himself. The present condition 
and character of his flock does him great credit. The 
sheep are in general of beautiful form, with white, soft 
elastic wool, ranking next to Saxon in fineness, and af- 
fording a large weight per fleece, in proportion to the size 
of the sheep, which are rather small compared to some 
Merinos. Weare not able to state the precise relative 
weight of the fleece and careass—the former weigh 
from four to five pounds each, washed. 

Mr. B.’s improvements on his farm, consist in drain- 
ing the wet portions, digging out stones, smoothing the 
rough places, and building walls, of which he has two 
thousand rods—much of it very thick and substantial. 


way without manure, on a high hill, heretofore used as 
& pasture. 

We made very short calls at several other farms in 
this vicinity, but had not time to gather particulars. 
Mr. Heminway, the obliging agent of the Cultivator 
at Watertown, has a sma'!; neat farm, remarkable for 
the production of grass. A portion of it is much be- 
nefitted by irrigation. Being engaged in trade, he is 
obliged to make agriculture rather a secondary than a 
primary object. 

STEPHEN ATWOOD, has a fine farm of 300 acres, ly- 
ing partly in Watertown and partly in Woodbury. This 
farm received the first premium from the county agri- 
cultural society the present year. Mr. A. was absent 
at the time of our cail, on which account we obtained 
but little information in regard to the products and ma- 
nagement. The appearance of the farm is highly fa- 
vorable—the buildings well planned and in excellent or- 
der—the fences good—the fields smooth and handsome. 
The farm is well stocked with fruit trees. The apple 
orchard is large, the trees &curishing, and the varieties 
good. 

His cattle comprise some good specimens of the De. 
vons, and several handsome grades. He has some 
good Merino sheep—about seventy in the whole flock. 
They are strong, well-made sheep, rather large,”and 
yield heavy fleeces, of medium quality. The wool is 
thick, and highly charged with yolk, but we presume 
gives a good staple for manufacturing, when it has been 
properly cleansed. 

The farms of GeorGe F. Merriam, Dayton Mar- 
TOON, Epwarp Hicox, (the latter having taken the 
first premium in the county several years since,) CHAs. 
Atwoop, JAMES GARNSEY, ANDREW S. Darrow, and 
CHANDLER JupD, all exhibit creditable management, 
and show that the owners are awake to their true inte- 
rest. Their practice is evidently based on the princi- 
ple that the land should be improved, not deteriorated, 
if the greatest ultimate profit is to be secured. 








EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG FOR AGRICULTURAL 
Pursuirs.—Where an ardent thirst is begotten in the 
minds of youth, to become thoroughly prepared for an 
honorable and useful discharge of the active duties 
which make up the sum of a happy life, the great first 
step is taken towards the accomplishment of so glorious 
anend. We turn our attention to parents, the natural 
guardians of the young, possessing power to mould and 
fashion the tender mind, to lead and direct aright the 
early inclinations as they are first developed. To pa- 
rents we appeal, assured that their influenee will be 
exerted, to lead the children under their care to con- 
tract an attachment to the employment in which they 
are engaged. Let the son be thoroughly instructed in 
every branch of labor to be performed upon a farm, 
and in its management in general, and no doubt, with 
| proper opportunities for instruction from suitable books 
| and well-regulated schools, he will fall in love with the 








MODE OF RAISING coRN.—We noticed that Mr. B., | science, and delight in the practice of agriculture. In 


as well as Mr. Nerrreron and others in this neighbor- 
hood, adopt a mode of plowing their land for corn 
which we think well of, where the land is cold or wet. 
Two furrows are turned together, in the form of what 
is usually called ‘‘ back-furrows,” just so that the edg- 


es will nearly touch. This is commonly done in the | 


fall, and the corn is planted at the proper time in the 
spring, in the centre of the ridge, or between the edg- 
es of the furrows. If manure is used, it is spread on 
the sward, and the furrows being turned together, it is 
kept within reach of the corn roots, while the extra 
warmth which the soil from its position receives, caus- 
esa rapid growth and gives a surer and better crop in 
many situations than could be had by the ordinary mode 
of plowing. We saw a good crop—at least forty bush- 


| the successful prosecution of this highly honored and 





els to the acre—at Mr. Nerrreron’s, raised in this 





peaceful pursuit, female effort and influence are indis- 
pensable to lead to auspicious results. I am aware 
that some persons of near-sighted and contracted views, 
have expressed the opinion that the female mind ought 
to be occupied altogether in the contemplation of un- 
real things, of ideas that float in a feverish or excited 
imagination, and of outward accomplishments, and be 
content to dwell upon the surface of subjects, without 
an attempt to dig deep in the mine of knowledge. No 
one honored with the title of mother, can for a moment 
listen to any such suggestion; but will, I am sure, put 
forth their utmost exertion for the fullest expansion and 
enlargement of the intellectual and moral capabilities 
of their daughters as well as their sons.—Mr. Ives’ 4d- 
dress before the Jefferson Co., N. Y., Ag. Society. 
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AGRICULTURAE 


SCHOOLS. 





Although much has been said and written on the sub- | mination. 


if the pupils could answer, properly, all 


ject of agricultural schools, we presume a vague idea | the questions here given, their knowledge of the details 


only prevails in the minds of many, in regard to the 
proper system on which such institutions should be ba- 
sed, or what courses of study and instruction should be 
there pursued, in order to confer practical benefits on 
the pupils. Too much weight and importance appears 
to have been given to the inculeation of abstract theo- 
ries, which, however correct in themselves, could not 
be used by the student in a profitable manner, without 
a thorough acquaintance with the manipulations in 
which their applications were involved. Perhaps the 
ill-success which has attended several attempts to estab- 
lish schools of this kind in this country, is in a greater 
degree attributable to the want of a proper combina- 
tion of *‘ science with practice,” than any other eanse. 
We are informed that similar failures attended the first 
efforts of this kind in Europe. Even in Germany and 


Prussia, where the practical utility of such institutions | 


is now almost universally acknowledged, they could not 
be made to succeed till the system of instruction was 
made to comprehend a thorough knowledge of all facts 
and operations on which the profit or loss of farming 
depends. 

Attention tothe subject, by able and practical minds, 
soon ascertained the root of the evil and devised the re- 
medy. ‘‘ They found,” says one familiar with the 
course of agricultural education in Germany, that ‘it 
was the practical knowledge which had been wanting, 
to enable the farmer to construct an effective machine 
which increased its speed in propertion as the oi! of 
science was added. Thus it was proved that neither 


science nor the thorongh understanding of any single | 


branch of agriculture (as breeding cattle or raising a 
fine crop) was enough to insure the ultimate object in 


view. For this, was required the knowledge of every 


branch, separately as well as collectively, the know- | 


ledee of calculating and securing eombined results; 
how to estimate the cost of manure, and how to employ 
it to the hichest advantage; to calculate the amount 


of cattle, the food necessary to preduce the required | 


quantity of manure for the rotation adopted; and a 
number of like practical questions, which must be un- 
derstood by all those who wish to till the land with pro- 
fit. A completer science showed that farming was 


more intricate than was first supposed; that it requires | 


a regular study like all other pursuits, end this led to 
the idea of establishing proper agricultural schoo!s, 
wherein all the sciences which bear upon agriculture, 
and ajl the practical branches separately and in con- 
nection with others; in a word, the economy of farm- 
ing should be taught.” 

There are now several such agricultural schools in 
various parts of Germany. The young men there edu- 
cated, are employed as professors for other schools, as 


directors for large estates, or they carry on farming for | 


themselves; and in all these relations, the practical ad- 
vantages of their education and training has been evin- 
ced. 

Mr. FreiscHMANN, to whom we are indebted for the 
remarks we have quoted above, informs us that in some 
of the German states, pupils of the various schools are 


publicly examined under the direction of societies con- | f°. | ; ; 
sisting of owners and superintendents of estates—the ob- | Soil, and the following questions were put to them be- 
ject being to ascertain the qualifications of the young | fore a fresh parcel of soi} just dug up: 


men for the successful management ot farms. Mr. F. 
attended one of these examinations, at which six*een pu- 
pils, of from 16 to 23 years of age from various schools, 


were present. He has given in the Report of the Com. 


of Patents, for 1847, the following account of the exa- 


of husbandry must have been very perfect. 
After the necessary preliminaries, the pupils were re- 
quired to answer a number of questions in writing; af. 


| ter which they were taken to an estate called Rosenthal! 


(Rosendale) near Kreslan. In the yard, the pupils 
were shown a wagon, which was marked on thirty-six 
parts; a plow, on thirty-five parts; a hacken (a kind of 
plow or cultivator } in five; a barrow on six parts, ma- 
king eighty-two separate parts. Each pupil! had to put 
down on paper the name of each part, as they were 
marked, to show whether he was acquainted with all the 
parts of the implements. After that, they had to show 
their skill in taking apart and putting together imple- 
ments, and in case of breakage, to mention the most 
efficient way of repairing, &e. A sheep was then 
brought forward, and they were required to set down on 
paper, the answers to the following questions: 

1. fs this sheep healthy, and why ? 

2. How old is this sheep ? 

3. How is this age called in the shepherd language ? 

Each one was next required to eateh a sheep himself 
and examine it, whether it had the foot rot, and deseribe 
what are the signs of the foot rot. They had also to 
point out upon @ sheep the places where the worst woo} 
grows and on which place the best: To point out the 


plaees where the faults of wool are most liable to be 


inherited 

Several head of cattle were now brought before them 
and the following questions propounded ; 

1, How much milk ean a cow of this breed vive, 
when fed with grass or other green fodder—how long 
since she had a calf ? 

2. How many pounds of fodder does a cow of this 
breed require per day, during the summer ? 

3. How much during winter, and the cost 2? 

4. How many ealves has this cow had 2 
5. How old is this cow ? 

6. What breed, and why do you say so? 

7. How much will she weigh ? 

They are then ealled upon to estimate the prebable 
amount of meat and fat, by examining the animal in the 
customary way of butchers. After that they were ex- 
amined upon the horses were first examined 
by the pupils, and the following questions required to be 


horses: 


answered: 

1, What are the peeutiar qualities of this horse as 8 
plow horse ? 

2. Which of these qualities are requisite for a good 
plow horse, and which are not ? 

3. How old is this horse ? 

4. Several places were pointed out to the pupils, and 
they were asked what kind of disease affects this part 
and that part ? 

5. What are the names of the different parts of the 
hoof, and where are those parts ? 

The pupils were now conducted to the barns, where 
they had to show their skill in making straw bands, in 
cleaning grain, &c., in sowing grain, &e. 

After this, the pupils were taken to the fields, first 
to one of a light soil, and afterwards to one of a heavy 


1. What is the name of this kind of soil? 

2. What are the names of the principal parts of 
which this soil is composed ? 

3. What is the name of the subsoil ? 

4. Is the subsoil retentive or not ? 
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Wh: hat + hind of crop prea: the best on ‘this S kind | 
of ‘coil ? 
6. How large weuld you make the beds on sucha 
soil? and why? 
7. Is this heavy or light soil, cold or warm? 


The same questions were asked as to another kind of | 


soil at a dilerent spot. The pupils reterned and gave 
from their notes the reguired answers. 

The guestions which they y were obliged to answer in 
Wwriti ha were as follows 

{. In the case of a he: avy soil, sown with wheat and 
oats, and in that ef a light soil sown with rye,—state 
for every month. 


1. How much plowing and harrowing hes to be | 


done ? 

2. With hew many horses or oxen ? 

II. How much manure will you require for it, ex- 
pressed in loads? De you call zhat heavy or light ma- 
nuring 2 

{i{. How will you treat the manure in the stable, in 
the dung-hill and in the feld ? 

IV. When you have at command Jauche, (drainings 
of dang-hills,} and mineral manure, how and for what 
crops would you use them ? 

V. What kind ef weeds appear in the summer and 
what kind tn the winter crops ? 

VU. And hew will yeu destroy them when there are 
such ? 

VII. Hew 
up ¢ 

VIII. You have good and bad meadows—to what 
kind of cattle will you give your best, and which the 


worst kind of hay ? 
~ 7 


can yeu prevert these weeds from coming 


rape after clover, from which one cut was taken, let 
there be sown wheat. Alter peas, let there be planted 
potatoes—ten acres for each kind of crop: 

The reguired wark fer 
in two days ; 

How much laber ef cattle is 
riod @ 

2. A field of twenty acres 
eight loads per acre, about the month of The 
field is 1000 paces from the farm yard: All must be done in 
five days: The manure must be strewed in three days: 


each kind of crop to be done 


June: 


How much labor of cattle and hands is reguired 2 


3. A meadow of middling quality, of thirty acres, 
must be mown in two days; the grass must be immedi- 
ately spread; when dry, it has to ke brought home in a 
day, about t -o miles from the yard. How many span 
of working cattle hands, how many men | 
and how many wemen are reguisite ¢ 

4. The crop of a rye field of twenty acres must be 
brought home in two — How many leborers 

(a) To make straw bands? 

(b} To mow ? 

(c) To gather and bind ? 

{d) To bring togetler and for loading ? 

(¢) To bring to the barn? 

{ f) How many spar of oxen or horses to haul it ? 

The crop of ten acres of wheat, oats and barley, 
must be threshed in nine days and taken to the market, 
ten miles distant. How much labor, &c., of men and 
animals @ 

6. In a heavy soil there shall be made in two days, a 
ditch of three teet depth, three feet wide at the top, 
one foot at the bottom, three hundred yards long; how 
much does it cost per yard and how many hands must 
be set to work ? 

7. A meadow of good quality, of twenty acres, about 
two miles distant from the farm yard, must be mowed 
in one day—if possible, dried in three days s; the hay | 
must be brought i in, in half a day and stack ced: 


and labor of 


1. In the naked fallow, suppose that there is pianted | 


required in every pe- | 


is to be manured with | { ; 
| of labor required for agricultural operations, in order to 


‘failed to get hm along in the world, 


'prodigies of dullness. 


| 


How many persons and teams are necessary; and 
what ts the probable crop fram such a-meadow ? 

To show their skill in making reports and other state- 
ments in writing, the following subjects were given: 

A superintendent reports to his superior an acci- 
dent on the estate, and describes the necessary steps he 
has taken, 

The superintendent gives a written order and in- 
structions to the overseer of the farm. 

The superintendent makes a weekly report on the 
| income and expenses of the grain, and for seed, fodder 
‘consumed by the cattle, on an estate where there are 
| kept sixteen servants, twelve horses and eight oxen. 

The next day, the 7th of September, the result of the 
examination was made publicly known. For this pur- 
pose, the board of examiners, the pupils and the audi- 
ence assembled at the university, and the following 
statement was made: 

That most of the pupils showed skill in the practical 
manipulations; but that by some, net only skill, but 
thoroughness was wanting. They were then admon- 
ished on the requirement of these practical manipula- 
tions in the farming operations. 

The triaJ, as to the names of the parts of the imple- 
ments, as well as the remedy when broken, &c., was 
declared not satisfactory; that a better knowledge of the 
parts of such implements with which the farmer has 
! every day to work, is required and expected. 
| In the examination of and the best kinds of 
| crops for them, the pupils shewed considerable know- 
|ledge and correet views, but the knowledge in sheep 
breeding was rather slight; they showed more experience 
in horned cattle, and the mostin their judgment of hor- 


soils 


ses. 

{In the examination on the culture of crops, they pro- 
ved weil experienced ; that of herbage and 
fodder; had little knowledge in the value of a substitute 
| for fodder, but were entirely deficient inthe economy of 


less so in 


| farming, end showed a want of judgment in the quan- 


tuy of force re guired for certain Jabors. The study of 
this important branch was rec ommended to their special 


attention, to acquire a correct knowledge of the amount 


' economize the most important capital, time, which ean 
i never be rej place ed 


was 
like those of 


The aun upon the result of this examination, 


very independent and honest. It was not 


institutions of education, where the prine’pal and teach- 
ers train the pupils, in a certain set of questions, to as- 
tonish the audience en the day of exhibition, when they 
to the hich qualifieati ms of the pu- 
10 increase the patronage of their manu- 
and girls, defraud the parents 

f their money, the c shildren of their most precious time, 
vor force upon the public a set of conceited 
pretenders, ‘wht, instead of adding to the progress of 
things in general, retard it. This examination would 
have sufficed in many other places, and the pupils would 
have been crowned with laurels; but here, the examin- 
er wished not to recommend a young man for a place, 


~ licly deceive, as 
pils, in 


ae of 


order 


learned boys 


ionorant, 


| when he was convinced the pupil would ruin his em. 
| ployer, and injure the reputation of his teacher and the 


society. 

At the close of the president’s practical remarks, it 
was stated that it was the object of the association to 
ascertain what the young culturist has acquired during 
his practical studies; that a higher practical knowledge 
is required to beccme a director of estates, and that 
can be best accomplished by travelling. Further, that 
it had been hitherto the belief, that every simpleton 
could be a good agriculturist, and when every attempt 
the farming busi- 
all family 
bad eflects 


ness was looked upon as the receptacie ol 
Of this errer, the 
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were every where visible. It was proposed to the ge- 
neral meeting, to take under consideration the establish- 
ment of proper agricultural schools for the less wealthy. 

After the close of the examination, a discussion was 
held on the question, ‘‘ Are institutions necessary in 
which a young man can acquire all practical know- 
ledge ?” 

This question was ably debated by the professors of 
agriculture. It was thought that the separation of the 
theory from practice was injurious—both must be com- 
bined. Professor Schweitzer of Tharand in Saxony, 
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thought that both can be acquired separately; he re- 
commended that practice should be first learned, and 
theory afterwards—that the young man should have ob- 
tained a good common school education before he ander- 
takes the practical study, and should afterwards finish 
his sctentific education at an agricultural schoo}. Thaer 
(the son of father Thaer,) demsanded also a thorough 
elementary education, and then the learning of all the 
practical manipulations. These practical institutions, 
he thought, should not be too extensive, so that the owm 
er may a'tend to the whole himself. 








<e-— 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY---In Wiat does it Consist ! 


In different sections and by different individuals this | soever. 


question will probably call forth different answers, as the 


tastes, habits and interests of those concerned shall | 


dictate. Thus the merchant will say, my property is 
vested in stock, goods, cash on hand, and debts due. 
These I invest in such a manner as shall promise the 
quickest and best return. I am careful in small things 
in the management of my concerns. A yard of tape 
or an ounce of nutmeg, I usually turn to a profit of from 
100 to 200 per cent. If a villainous scamp takes one 
or the other of these articles from me, he wrongfully 
takes away my property, is guilty of larceny, and pun- 
ishable by the law of the land. I must enforce this 
punishment, not only for my own salety, but for the 
good of community, whose interests are always in jeop 
ardy by having a thief at large among them. It is not 
so much the value of the thing I contend for, bat the 
principle. I bought the article; it was mine, and if 
small things are not safe, large ones wil! soon be mis- 
sing, I know not to what amount. Very good, Mr. 
Merchi:nt, you are right, and we will gladly help you 
catch the thief. 

Take the physician or the lawyer; say to one, you 
are unwell to-day. He will advise you to a simple pre- 
scription, or perhaps give you a trifling amount of me- 
dicine, or inquire of the other respecting some trifling 
point inlaw. You have in both cases taken counsel, 
and probably in both cases a fee will be required for a 
detention of three minutes, which might otherwise have 


| 


} 





been spent in fruitlessly discussing polities or perchance | 
in asking you some question of no importance to any | 


one. Whyisthis? You have taken professtonal coun- 
sel; their professions are their property, they must live 
by them, after having spent money for instruction and 
years in studying their mysteries. 
beyond question or dispute. 

The mechanic has a similar plea. He spent an ap- 
prenticeship of time in getting his trade, and his stock 
is property acquired by purchase. 
his money refunded, and for his present time, and that 
which was spent in learning how to do the things you 
wish to have done, he must have compensation, for he 
too must live, and setting a patch on your shoe, or sew- 
ing a buckle to your harness, things inconsiderable to 
look at, he must be rewarded. Very right that he should 
be, for the reward is his honest due. 

But how is it with the farmer? He, too, if he would 
succeed in his profession, must study, for ignorance 


shows her folly in cultivating the earth, if she does any | 
where; he must have his cash capital invested whether | 


he purchases, hires or takes on shares, as much as the 


merchant or mechanic; his time and his education are | 
as much his living, as are those of the physician or the | 


lawyer. He probably owns his farm, as most of our 
American cultivators do, and has a clear deed of the 
soil, ‘‘ with all the privileges and appurtenances thereto 
appertaining,” to be held by himself, his heirs and as- 
signs forever, free and clear of all encumbrances what- 


This, too, is right, 


In this he must see | 


Now the question is, is this land so purchased 
and so deeded his property? Does he hold it by the 
same right that the merchant, the mechanic or the law- 
yer does his? In one respect he does, for the law calls 
it property when she demands her tax for its protection, 
and as he improves his cultivated groands and makes 
them more productive, and as the size of the timber in 
his woodlands increases so that they will yizld a heavier 
burthen, law taxes them higher because their value as 
property is increased; and ke who hoids the deed of 
these premises Is considered their true, lawful, and only 
owner. The tax is set to him. He must pay it or his 
lands are taken from him, and sold to make good his de- 
linquencies. 

Then if the lands are his, he must have a right to ap- 
propriate them to such productive purposes as his eon- 
venience or interest may dictate, and the productions 
must be his, and not the property of another. HE he 
clears a patch of wood-land (as every farmer will find 
it his interest to do) to get his supply of fuel for the 
year, and that patch eomes up to brambles, and these 
brambles furnish a supply of healthful food for his family, 
to whom do they belong? Public opinion says they are 
public property, and tke pubic are on a strife to see 
who will get the most. May be the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, the merchant and the mechanic are there, with 
a host of little ones who ‘‘ do love the berries most 
dearly,” and there too so eften and so many that the 
poor farmers cannot get a tithe of the produce. “ But 
they grow wild, are the spontaneous production of the 
soil, the gift of nature, and not the result of cultivation; 
this makes them free.” Did not the farmer pay as well 
the value of his land as the merchant did that of his 
tape, and does not his yearly tax run as high in propor- 
tion to the value of his Jand as that of the merchant ? 
Does not the very fact of ownership give as good a right 
to occupancy and use in one case as the other? If his 
soil will produee berries, while the successive growth 
of wood is shooting up, is it not his good fortune, and an 
assurance from nature that her productive powers are 
never withheld in giving those who seek to see her boun- 
ties increased? We can see no reason why those ber- 

ries are not the property of the farmer and his alone, as 

much as the tape, the nutmeg or the broadcloth of the 
merchant are his. This however, is but a small con- 
sideration. We will suppose that nature has provided 
chestnut or walnut or other fruitbearing trees, and the 
soil on which these trees stand has become his by pur- 
chase, by their value in money actually being paid for 
them, and oftentimes his labor is expended in such ways 
as will tend to increase their value as nut bearing trees, 
by removing underwood and such trees as have a ten- 
dency to hinder the expansion of the branches and mak- 
|ing the ground feasible for gathering the falling fruit. 

Are these trees, after ali this care, his property, and like 
| the stock of the merchant and the tradesman, his alone, 
| until he transfer his right to another, or are they the 
| common stock of all who wish to avail themselves of his 
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purchase and his care in their behalf? In too many in- 
stances common practice says they are not his, and 
how efter he is doomed to look upon his trees with sor- 
rowing eyes, for the strange mutilations that have been 
inflicted upon them, in broken branches, bruised trunks, 
and all the destroying influence that could be adopted 
to secure the booty. 

Again, take the farmer’s field. Perhaps by negli- 
gence or perhaps by choice, he has permitted the rasp- 
berry or the gooseberry to grow along the old wail side, 
er the strawberry may have taken possession of the old 
field ; such things, we will admit, are not in perfect ac- 
cordance with good husbandry. [t is in most instances 
cheaper getting these fruits by cultivation in the garden, 
and more profitable keeping the meadow in luxuriant 
grass crops. But this is not always done. Even good 
farmers may have their grass killed out and have a 
strawberry harvest frem the field before they can bring 
back their lands to usual fertility. Are the strawber- 
ries his or his neighbors? Is the fact that there is not 
much grass in the mowing field, er along the fences of 
the grain lot, a suflicient apology for Tom, Dick er Har- 
cy’s running over and trampling down what there is, 
provided they got and carried off none of the preduce 
of tke ficld? A merchant once said, in apology for 
gathering his neighbor’s berries, i. e. his neighber’s if 
purchase gives the rigkt of property, that he di¢ not 
hrrt the grass much, for there was not much there, 
Supposing this neighbor had gene te the store of the 


merchant day after day, and thrust his hand inte his | 


raisin kox, filled his basket, and said he did not hurt the 
oor much, it was made to walk en, would the merchant 


have suffered him to have taken his first toll? No, and 
he ought not, for the raisins were kis by purchase and | 


possession, and none other kad aright te them. The 
farmer whe did that would have been a thief, and the 
merchant in his own mind at least, would have branded 
him as such. 

Once more. You have a garden or an orchard. You 
set out trees in expectation of gathering choice fruit 
frem them. After years, it may be of anxious watch- 
ing and kindly culture, you see the first buds expand 
inte beautifel Rowers, and these flewers in their season 
succeeded by fruit. You watch its growth with daily 
solicitude, and as the season of maturity approaches, 
you see its gay colors taking tint from the sunbeams, 
and in fancy, realize the triumph of your toil in its ex- 
quisite deliciousness. A few days more, perhaps to- 
morrow, it will fallin its richness to the earth. But 
to-morrow comes, you resume your watching, bet oh, 
sad thought, the objects of your care are all gone. 
*« Ye have labored and other men have entered into your 
labor,” and taken the first fruit. ‘‘ What harm was 
there in it? only a few apples or pears or perhaps half a 
dozen clusters of grapes, surely none but a megard 
would refuse his neighber these; if he would, be ougit 
to be drummed out of town.”’ 

Gentle reader, are these things right, or is it only 
owing to the frailty of our nature that we see them 
wrong? Is it giving that protection to the preperty of 
others, which we in turn demand from them? If so, 


let the matter be understood, so that all who occupy | 


jands may be ready at all times to see others enter upon 


their premises at any time and take and destroy what | 


they please and as much as they please, and set down, 
complacently looking at the result. 

If they are wrong, it is high time for a reform in this 
matter, which is growing worse and worse, we believe, 
in almost every section of our country. Do you ask, 
where shall we seek a remedy? In the first place we 
would direct to a right education of the young. Teach 
them by your example that you will no sooner take the 


property from your neighbor’s woodlands or his fields or | 


his orchard or his garden, than you would his money from 





his desk. Teach your own children these facts, and 
they will teach your neighbors. 

Let it be one of the chief lessons taught in all of our 
common schools. What greater wisdom can your child 
imbibe at these institutions than the great principles of 
henesty, fidelity in the minutia to his neighbor’s goods, 
however trifling may be their value? Consider the 
teacher unqualified for his station, who fails to instruct 
in these things, and who allows his scholars needlessly 
to ramble in the neighboring fields, acquiring territory 
by conquest to which he has noright. Leta voice come 
from every pulpit, saying, ‘‘thou shalt not steal,” and 
exhorting every one to work diligently with his hands 
to provide the good things which nature gives to those 
who labor for their attainment. Let all teach and all 
practice the principles of right, and gardens, fields and 
forests, will be as secure as the merchant’s or mechan- 
ic’s wares under his own eyes. WuILtIAm Bacon. 


Charring Rails. 

On almost all farms may be seen patches of rail 
fence which have been accidentally scorched by fire. 
Such rails never decay. Sun, wind or rain seem to 
have litue er no effect tpon them. The question natu- 
rally arises, whether in building new fences they might 


been shown cenclusively that the best time for cutting 
fencing timber is in May or June, when the bark will 
peel. This should be immediately stripped cff and the 
rails split and piled up in order to dry. After being 
seasoned two or three months, take them te the bank 
ef a small stream, and having built a fire of chips or 
brush, heave en the rails. When they ave sufficieatly 
charred, they can be hauled into the stream by means 
;of a petatoe hook, or some similar implement, and 
when the fire is extinguished, they can be hauled out 
on the other side. I believe that a fence made of char- 
red rails, and put up with an iron rod inserted through 
each corner of the fence, and soldered to the underpin- 
ning stone, as directed in a former number of the Culti- 
vater, would last fifty years, or five times as long as 
ene not charred, with no trouble at all. after being once 
/putup. It is true the first cost would be considerable, 
but it would be eneap in the end. If farmers would 
take the trouble to charr their rails, they would not 
have to spend weeks in the spring of the year mending 
up old rotten fence, nor have their crops half eaten up 
by unraly cattle. 

If any of your correspondents have had any experience 
in charring rails, they would confer a favor by making 
it known through the colamns of your paper. A Youne 
Farmer. Madison, Conn., Sept. 22, 1848. 











WATERING TRANSPLANTED TrREES.—The following 
skilful treatment for newly transplanted shrubs and 
trees, which are in danger of suffering by drying, is 
worthy of attention,—We have had occasion to make 
trial of this [wetting the tops instead of the roots] the 
present season. In one case, a rose imported from 
Paris, was much injured by long packing. It was, be- 
sides, poorly provided with roots, and weuld have been 
doubtful if only removed a rod from its place of growth. 
{t has been covered with a barrel having one head du- 
ring the day, which has been removed at night, for some 
four weeks. Night and morning, the top of the plant 
has been wet during the whole time. It is now push- 
ing forth shoots, and the barrel with one head has been 
replaced by one without any—and which may be soon 
dispensed with altogether.—Prairte Farmer. 


| Cost or Corn.—S. Williams says in the Genesee 
| Farmer, ‘ A farmer told me yesterday that the aetual 
cost of his last year’s crop of corn was but 94 eents 
| per bushel, interest on land included. 


net be made much more valuable by charring2 It has 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY J. 3, THOMAS. 


Grapes in the West, 

EpiTors oF THE CULTIVATOR—In your namber for 
October, you refer to me as authority for the character 
and quality of the Herbemont and Lenoir grapes. I 
was in an error till this season, not having examined 
the fruit at my vineyards. What I formerly supposed 
to be the Lenoir, proves to be the Herbemont. What 
I then supposed to be the Herbemont, is, I believe, the 
McCall Madeira—a grape sent me by Mr. Thomas 
McCall, an intelligent vine cultivator, in Dublin, Ga. 
The true Lenoir has never succeeded with me till this 
Season, though I have had it for 10 years. The fruit 
is nearly equal to the Herbemont, but the bunch is 
smaller. ‘the Herbemont is a fine table and wine 
grape, equal to the Ohio in my opinion, and to the 
Meusneir or Bérgundy, and the bunch much larger than 
the latter. It is a fine wine grape, and the wine in fla- 
vor and aroma resembles the Spanish Manzinilla, or 
Mansinaella, but in my opinion is a superior wine. 
But with me it rots badly. The wood is of light color, 
of thrifty growth, and bunches very compact. At our 
late Horticultural exhibition, it was placed next in 
quality to the Ohio, and was by a portion of the judges 
thought preferable. 

In their opinion, as reported, in relation to the El- 
sinburg and Norton’s Seedling, there is an error, or I 
deem them wrong. The Elsinburg, I deem far supe- 
rior to the Norton. In my estimation you overrate the 
Little York Madeira, as I deem it inferior both for the 
table and wine, to the Cape grape, (Schuylkill Musca- 
dell) to which you show no mercy. I obtained the 
York Madeira from a person in Little York, and raised 
fruit from it, but found it so inferior, that I rooted it 
out, and I do not now know of a single plant in this vi- 
cinity. 

The Cape grape was the only one cultivated at Ve- 
vay, Indiana, to any extent for wine, as it was at an 
early day at Spring Hill vineyard, near Philadelphia, 
where they called it the Cape grape, pretending it 
came from the Cape of Good Hope, when in truth it 
was their next door neighbor, on the then wild banks of 
the Schuylkill. From it the people of Vevay made a 
rough, hard, red wine, by fermenting on the skins, and 
only valuable for the manufacture of sangaree. Pressed 
as soon as gathered, and sugar added (for it is deficient 
in the saccharine principle, ) and some brandy, it makes a 
second quality Madeira wine. It is one of our hardiest 
vines, and least subject to the rot. 

We shall not allow you of New-York to abuse 
our Cape grape, as we hold it to be 1000 per cent. 
superior to your Fox grapes, about which was made a 
few years since, so much palaver ; and one of your 
horticulturists had a vineyard of them, with high sound- 
ing names, and they were offered for sale and highly 
lauded, when in truth they are only valuable when lead 
is scarce, to supply the place of musket balls, and may 
be of value for that purpose, if my Democratic party 
should make another war for conquest of a country not 
even suitable for the cultivation of the Fox grape. 

You say that the English deem our native grapes as 
worthless. It may be because they are not suited to 
their climate. It may be anerror of judgment. I 
deem all our best natives, (not including your famous 
Fox grapes) to be far superior to the Miller’s Burgun- 
dy, (Meusneir,) which they praise highly. The 
Ohio, Herbemont, Swain, Missouri and Elsinburgh 


resemble it, but the bunches of the two first are much 
larger, and the fruit of larger size, and I think superior 














jand M. B. Barenam, Secretaries. 








as atable grape. The Catawba, I deem not only a 
grape of fine quality 9s a table grape with us, but worth 
millions to our country as a wine grape. Major Ad- 
lum conferred @ great benefit on his country when he 
brought this grape into public notice ; but like all other 
new discoverers. he derived but little benefit frem is. 
The English hold our strawberries in as Hittle esti- 
mation as our grapes, and throw them away as barren. 
If they were practical gardeners and not great botan- 
ists, they would aseertain that the only value of their 
famous Keen’s Seedling and Beehive, really is to im- 
pregnate the Hovey and other kinds, which they cal! 
barren plants, and the disearded Hovey woald produce 
four times the quantity of fruit that these most es- 
teemed by them will produce, and of superior size. The 
Beehive may belong to a rare elass of strawberry 
plants, bearing blossoms purely pistillate, and a large 
portion more or less perfect in both organs, and there- 
fore bearing what may be called a fine crop of perfect 
and imperfect berries. But the fruit will be found 
smal), and only valuable as an impregnator, unless the 
fruit should eome in very early, whieh is the case with 
many staminates ; often a week in advance of the pis- 
tillates, and where this is the ease, go out of blossom 
before the pistillates, and require a few late staminates 
to impregnate the late blossoms. Early strawberries, 
even if small, always command a high price. Eber- 
lin’s Seedling, will, I believe, prove superior asa sta- 
minate, to any plant now cultivated, and is worth 100 
of the lauded Boston Pine. With us, with ordinary 
cultivation, the latter will not produce on an average 
one perfect fruit from ten blossoms. It is said, that to 


insure fruit from staminates, the plants must be kept 


separate. This toa eertain extent is necessary with 
pistillates, to enable insects who carry the farina to 
get at the blossom. In staminates, as each row has 
her own master, I should not deem close proximity so 
great an objection. But experience is better than spe- 
culation. 

The cultivation of the Isabella grape is yearly les- 
sening in this region. It often ripens badly, one half 
of the bunch ripening, and the berries of the other half 
being green. We deem it far inferior to several of our 
varieties of hardy gapes.. N. Lonewortu. Cincin- 
nati, Oct. 12, 1848. 


The Ohio Fruit Convention, 





Assembled at Columbus on the 27th of 9th mo. 
(Sept.) last, and continued its session twotdays. Abou 
thirty delegates were in attendance. A. H. Ernst, of 
Cincinnati, was chosen President, and F. R. Exxior, 
Sixty-five varieties 
of apples, and a number of other fruits, were passed 
upon, and the Convention adjourned to meet next year 
at Cincinnati. F.R.Exxior, of Cleveland, a person 
eminently qualified for the service, was appointed to 
prepare the proceedings for publication, and we doubt 
not a large amount of interesting and valuable matter 
will be thus placed before the public. 





Liquip Mancre—Grarrs.—The Ohio Cultivator 
says that a grape vine at a hotel in that state, but three 
years old, has climbed to the second story, and has ex- 
tended its branches round the corners of the building to 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet, nearly the whole be- 
ing full of clusters of fruit. The only unusual treat- 
ment it had received, was a watering every day with 
dish-water, and occasionally with soap-suds. 
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Red Diaper. Bleecker’s Gage. 


— 


Purple Favorite. 





Lawrence’s Favorite. 


Jefferson. 











The above are outlines of five varieties of the plum, | 
which possess valnable qualities, but are net so widely | 
known as other variaties of less merit. | 

i. Rep Diarer, Diapree Rouge, ocr Mimms.—Large, | 
handsome, reddisk purple; stem half to three-fourths of 
an inch long, slightly sunk; flesh free from stene, juicy, 
melting, sweet, delicious, better in flavor than Wash- 
ington. Tree a rather slow grower. Last of summer. 

2. BLreecker’s Gace.—Medium in size, or rather | 
large, roundish-eval, regular, suture very obscure; stem 
an inch long, downy, in a smal] cavity; skin yellow, at 
first with ebseure ciouds or stripes, and with numerous 
white specks; fiesh sweet, juicy, rich, free from the 
stone. Late in summer. Distinguished from Prince’s 
Yellow Gage by its longer and stouter stem, and | 
jater maturity; and frem WLawrence’s Favorite, which 
it resembles in fiaver, by the much shorter stem and 
more obtuse fruit of the latter. 

3. Purrre Favorite.—Very few plums are equal 
to this in quality. Medium in size, eften approaching 
jarge, roundish-ecbovate, somewhat variable in form, | 
transverse section not unfrequently inclining to triangu- 
jar; suture obsolete; skin dark dull reddish purple, ir- 
regularly or ccvasionally dotted with whitish specks. 
Stem nearly an inch long, very slightly sunk. Flesh 
free from the stone, greeenish, tender, juicy, melting, 
sweet, rich, excelient; not quite the rich sweetness of 
the Green Gage, but exceedingly agreeable. Latter 
part of summer. Growth slow, — 

4. Lawrence’s Favorite, or Lawrence Gage.— 
Rather large, rourdish-ovel, slightly flattened at the 
ends; suture, nearly even with the surface; skin greenich | 
yellow, slightly clouded—and shaded, netted, and dot- 
ted, with reddish brown in the sun. Stem half an iach 
Jong, in a small cavity. Flesh with a rich greenish 
yellow hue, with an excellent and rather rich flaver, 
nearly free frem the stone. Middle of 8 mo., (Aug.) 
Tree upright, thrifty. 

5. Jevvenson.—This celebrated pium has been wide- 
ly disseminated within a few years. and wherever it has 
fruited, has maintained its high character. Although 
not quite so rich or exceilent in flavor as some smaller 
varieties, it deserves to rank among the first, and by 
some is regarded as decidediy the best of all plums. It 
is large, oval, obscurely inclining to obovate; stem 
three-fourths of ax inch long, in a smali cavity; skin 
becoming yellow, often tinged with red in the sun; flesh 
a deep yellow, adheres slightly to the stone, rich, very 
eweet, juicy, high-flavored, Jate in summer 


| latitude. 








Pears for the South. 

Et is only within the last few years that the attention 
of eur citizens has been drawn to the cultivation of such 
fruits as the peach, apple and pear, in this southern 
It was supposed that our southern sun was 
toe powerful to perfect them, but we found we only re- 
quired experience in their cultivation, and the proper 
selection of trees for our soil. Eperience has come te 
our aid, and it is worth what it has cost us to be ena- 


bled to luxuriate on our juicy, sweet and excellent 


fruits. 
At one time we became disheartened from the impe- 
sitions whick were practiced on us by the nurserymen 


| at the North, and by itinerant Frenchmen from Paris, 


by way (generally) ef New-Orleans. The former, 
sending out worthless trees which had been picked up 


| at auction or purchased from sources of no responsibility ; 
the latter, by imposing on us worthless shrubs and 


fruit trees with high sounding names. 

The taste for agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment is rapidly increasing in this State, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that any nurseryman can win a 
large share of patronage by integrity and liberality ia 
dealing with us. 

Believing that there are many such men at the North, 
and to enable them when they receive orders for pear 
trees (for to this tree I shall new confine myscelf,) the 


| selection being left to them, te send trees which will 


give great satisfaction, we give a list of fourteen pears, 
which will yield a better return in the shape of profit 
and enjoyment than has yet been attained by the culti- 
vation of any other kinds. These trees have been al- 
ready intreduced here—they were brought direct from 
France by one of our citizens, grafted en the quince and 
the white thorn, and have been tested and found wellt 
adapted to the climate and soil of Alabama. The lis 
is as folle ws - 


Autumn Colmar, Beurre d’Amailis, 


Bezi de Heri, Chaumontel, 
Summer Bon Chretien, Windsor, 


Doyenne, Gray, 
Doyenne, White, 
Marie Louise, 
Bouquet. 


Deyenne d’Ete, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Lou se Bonne, 

Blaneh Fleur, 

My remarks ia regard to the impositions practiced 
pou as, have been general. They relate in fact to all 
kinds of fruit and plants. A ready market has gene- 
rally been found here, and an avidity for novelty. Th: 
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usual confidence of ignorance and inexperience has pre- 
vailed, and as in anticipated results ‘‘things to be known 
are inferred from things unknown.” The human mind is 
prone to credulity—so in our purchases of plants and 
shrubs, whether for ornament or use, our people have been 
ever up to a full confidence in the representations of vend- 
ers, whether those venders were the slick-tongued sons of 
France, or our own equally shrewd but rough country- 
men of yankee land. S.B.NortrH. Mobile, Oct. ’48. 





Productiveness of Straw berries. 

In all the great strawberry controversy, about sta- 
minate and pistillate, mone@cious and di@cious plants. 
the very important item of determining the productive- 
ness of each variety, by actual experiment, and under 
the proper culture, seems to have been nearly forgotten. 
A correspondent of the Horticulturist at Poughkeepsie, 
furnishes nearly the only statement we have lately seen 
on this snbject, although even this is somewhat indefi- 
nite. The soi] was a heavy loam, without limestone ; 
it was a heavy sod, broken up in 1845, not highly ma- 
nured, and planted in the spring of 1846, with Large 
Early Scarlet, Hudson Bay, Bishop’s and Hovey’s 
Seedling. The result shows the Large Early Searlet 
to be the best bearer, the Hudson next, Bishop’s next, 
and Hovey’s far behind the others. After trying the 
latter in various ways; he has never seen them bear 
one-fourth as much as the Large Early Scarlet. 

Experiments elsewhere, and especially further south, 
have shown great productiveness in Hovey’s Seedling. 
But in the State of New-York we have never seen any 
variety equal to the Large early Scarlet. M. G. War- 
ner, of Rochester, famed for his success with straw- 
berries, has ‘ound this more productive than any old 
sort, but is not sure that it may not be excelled by 
Burr’s New Pine. 

There is no doubt that the same treatment, which is 
best for one variety, may not be just the thing for ano- 
ther, and soil and climate may also exert controlling 
influences. In the midst of all the surfeit of discussion, 
we are starving for experiments, intelligently eanduct- 
ed, to exhibit the precise relative productiveness, by 
accurate measurement, of the different varieties, under 
the various influences of climate, soil, and culture, 





Horticultural Facts, 
Condensed from the Horticulturist and other sources. 


LARGE Horse-CHESTNUT TREES.—One tree in Lin- 
eoln, is 59 feet high, aud the diameter of the head 100 
feet. Another in Warwick, a hundred years after 
planting, was 70 feet high, diameter of foliage, 103 
feet, diameter of the trunk at the ground, 7 feet. Two 
others, near Preebles, in Tweeddale, within 12 feet of 
each other, support one rounded mass of foliage 96 feet 
in diameter—their ages nearly 2U0 years. One near 
London, is about 100 feet high. One at Twizell, 18 
years planted, was 38 feet high, and 15 inches in diame- 
ter. The supposed largest in America, is at Yonkers, 
N. Y., nearly 200 years old, 65 feet high. 

ManurinG O_p Pear Trees.—A cuttivator in 
Bucks county, Pa., mentions the case of an old and 
exhausted tree of the Seckel, (which needs and will 
bear more manure than most pears,) the fruit from 
which was so small as not to be worth gathering. 

A trench three feet wide and sixteen inches deep was 
dug round the tree, at a distance of four feet from the 
tree to the nearest part of the trench, thus leaving an 
undug mass of roots eight feet in diameter. ‘The earth 
from the trench was carted away, and was replaced 
with a peck of bone-dust, four cart-loads of stable ma- 
nure, and enough fresh soil to fill the trench. 

The roots soon shot into the new soil, the tree grew 
rapidly, was clothed in dense foliage, and the next year 


it bore a large crop of full-sized and delicious frait; and 
the next or present year, they were still larger. 

Tue Pratt Pesrn.—This new American variety is 
rated by A. J. Downing as among the twenty best yet 
known. 

Exreximments.—The London Horticultural Seeiety 
has adopted the practice of trying ‘‘ every experiment, 
however ludicrous, that has been so brought forward as 
to excite public attention; that an official report may 
be published of its fallacy, instead of denouncing it 
without trial, which often strengthens sinister schemes, 
—or reporting its success if it turns out well, on autho- 
rity which cannot be questioned.” 

A Great Nursesy.—Perhaps the largest nursery in 
the world, is Booth’s in Holstein, one of the Danish 
provinces. It consists of 180 aeres, and requires on an 
average, 130 men and 20 women, to cultivate it. 
Kighty packers are employed during the packing sea- 
son. The average profit, for the last thirty years, has 
been $15.000 annually, though at one time for twelve 
years, the sale of dahlias alone netted $50,000 per an- 
num, and to which eleven acres are still devoted. Some 
rare Orchideous plants sel] for $300each. Of this fami- 
ly of plants, they have 2000 varieties, and 2000 of the 
Dahlia. The collection of ornamental trees is enor- 
mous. 

PEACHES IN THE SovutH.—M.: W. Phillipps, of Ed- 
wards, Miss., states the following periods of the ripen- 
ing of early peaches:— 

‘* Early White Nutmeg,........ June Ist. 
Early Tillotson,.........0056. ‘ 20th. 
Early York, (‘‘ true,”) ...... ‘** 2Ist. 
Cole’s Early Red, ........... ‘* 24th. 
Early Red Rareripe,...... soe ** 26th. 
FOO +000 00s s000se000e “~ BRR. 
BOW, cseseccscnetsoscesss« Say Ut.” 

Thus it appears, only 10 days elapsed from the ripen- 
ing of the the Tillotson to that of the President; in 
Western New-York that period is lengthened to more 
than a month. At Vicksburgh, the early peaches ripen 
two weeks earlier than at Edwards. 

Tue Lanvon Horticu.tTurAt Sociery, is the rich- 
est corporation of the kind in the world. Its assets, 
over £48 000; debt, £9,000; annual income, £6,091, 
($30,000;) expenses, £5,294. It publishes quarterly 
transactions, and maiatains one or two botanical tra- 
vellers; and at last summer’s exhibition, nearly 14,000 
visitors were admitted by tickets of about a dollar each. 

RASPBERRIES.—S, A. Barrett, of Milton, N. Y., as- 


(serts that ‘a strong, deep loam, with but little sand, 


is the on?y soil from which a full crop is to be expected 
every season, from the Red Antwerp.” He alsostates 
that N. Hallock, of that place, produced a crop the past 
season, from three quarters of an acre, which sold for 
$330, in the New-York market. 

PerreTvat Roses.—A correspoudent of the Hoartt- 





| culturist says, ‘‘ The way I pursue, is to pinch oui, as 
| soon as visible, every blossom bud that appears at the 
| first crop, say from the middle of May til! the middle of 


June. This reserves the strength of the plant for the 
after bloom; and accordingly I have such elusters of 
| roses in July, August, September and October, as those 
(who have not tried thisstopping system can have no idea 
of. Ea Reine, Mademe Laffay, Compte de Paris, and 
Dutchess of Sutherland, are particularly superb under 
this treatment. 

Fias Buicut AND Tron.-—The apparently capricious 
nature of fire blight, renders single cases ef very little 
| weight for er against a theory ; but single cases are in. 
teresting, and form parts of awhole. M. B, BaTenam, 
of the Ohia Cultivator, states that a number of large 
pear trees, 25 or 30 years old, in Mahoniag county, 
were, about five years ago, struck with fire-blight, and 
in two years were apparently ruined, Several barrew- 
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loads of bog iron ore from the neighborhood, were then 
placed round each tree. The following spring, new 
shoots appeared with great vigor, and the leaves assu- 
med a deep green and healthy appearance, ultimately 
forming new tops. 

Prouninc RemMoveD TrREES.—Many experiments have 
shown the value of shortening in the heads of transplant- 
ed trees—the following, from a correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, furnishes decided proof:—QOne instance 
out of many,—a cherry tree was transplanted after the 
leaves had appeared; they fell off, but by watering they 
re-appeared. But early in summer they turned yellow, 
and began again to fali. The top was then a/d cut off, 
leaving a single rod or stem, and the wounds were co- 
vered with grafting | ‘wax. {t shot out new branches 
and flourished finely. We have known small trees sue- 
oessfully removed after making some inches of growth, 
by keeping the roots well immersed in mud, accompa. 
nied with a very heavy pruning of the parts above 
ground. 

Fruit in Orance County, N. Y.—J. J. Mone tt, 
Esq., in his address before the Agricultural Society of 
his county, states that Mr. Dusors and his sons, of 
Cornwall, have sold in one year, $1,500 worth of piums 
which grew on trees planted by the sides of their fences. 
It is also stated that they sold last year 500 baskets of 
peaches from an orchard of two acres—though only 
half of the trees bore. JoHn McKrssen, of the same 
place, it is said, picked in 1846, 540 barrels of apples 
from six acres of land; and Gro. BrunpaGe is said to 
have sold, this year, over 100 barrels of plams. The 
whole amount of plums sent from the town this year; 
is said to be upwards of 1200 barrels—yielding a profit 
of $6,000 to $10, 000. 





Paste: at the North, 


A subscriber at Beaufort, S. C., who wishes to settle 
‘fon a northern farm,” sends us the following queries. 
Our answers to them must necessarily be rather indeti- 
nite—perhaps some ene will be able to furnish the in- 
formation called for, in a more detailed form. 

‘¢ 1. What amount of money will it require in a good 
farming distriet in New-York or Pennsylvania, to pur- 
chase 250 acres of land, one-fifth wood-land? (a) 

‘* 2. What would be the probable cost of construct- 
ing the buildings necessary for a farm of that size, in 
the best manner, not including the dwelling-house ? (b) 

‘*3. What number of permanent hands would it re- 
quire? the amount of wages by the year and by the 
day ? (c) 

‘4, What amount of interest upon the investment, 
with good management, can be obtained ?” (d) 


a, The cost of land in the states referred to, would 
probably be from ten to fifty dollars an acre, aceording 
to the location and quality of the soil. 

6. The expense of erecting buildings will depend on 
the views of the owner, and the course of farming to 
be pursued. It is the practice in seme neighborhoods 
to stack all the hay and grain, and only pat up cheap 
shelters, such as sheds for the stock. From $1,000 to 
$2,506 would probably provide as good buildings, excla- 
sive of the dwelling—as are usually found on farms of 
the size mentioned; but many farmers begin with not 
more than $500 cost of out-buildings. 

ce. The number of hands required will depend much 
on the kind of farming that is carried on, and the 
amount of labor to be expended in improvements, &c. 
A stock farm, where the land is kept chiefly ia grass, 
will of course, require less hands than one devoted to 
tillage crops; so that without more knowledge of the 
plan to be purened, it would be impossible to lay down 
any definite rule. Mr. DeLarieLp, near Geneva, in 





this state, who received the first premium on farms from | 


= PS eae ee 


the State Ag. Society, last year, has 120 acres of til” 
lage annually, the cultivable part of the farm being 
270 acres, thus—40 acres of wheat, 38 of barley, 17 
of oats, 23 of Indian corn, 2 of potatoes—and he em- 
ploys five hands by the year, and five more during the 
season of cultivating and securing crops. Wages are 
from ten to fifteen dollars a month by the year, and fifty 
to seventy-five cents a day, exclusive of board. 

d. Seven per cent. would be considered a good inter- 
est on the investment. A few farms give more, but 
many fess. 

The fellowing statement of Peter Crispett, Jr. of 
Ulster county, who received the second premium on 
farms in this state last year, may give a useful idea in 
connexion with this matter. The farm consists of 114 
acres, exclusive of wood land: 

Farm expenses from December Ist, 1846 to De- 
cember Ist., 1847. 

To paid hired man by year (deducting lost time) $86 66 
50 days work from April 1st to July Ist 





(by one man,) ..... eo cccccccccee 259 00 
= 18 do. Hoeing and planting corn,.. 9 00 
© 159} do. Harvesting,........ eoccce 145 31 
7 89 do. Cutting up and husking corn. 44 50 
sal 3 Months work aft+r harvest, ..... - 30 00 
” 8 Months work by hired boy,....... 48 00 
- 8 do. by sonaged 15 years (worth) 40 00 
‘« Hand help in house,..... ....- coccsoe SF 88 
*¢ Blacksmith und wagon repairs,.......- 43 73 
‘¢ Merchandize and groceries,. .......... 172 29 
‘* 1000 bushels ashes, .... . 2.000000 ce0e 110 00 
‘¢ 2 bushels clover seed.......... eeens - 11 00 
¢ 3000 ft. hemlock boards (at mill)..... 16 87 
‘¢ Taxes, Town, School, &c. (about) .... 50 00 
$849 48 

Amount of Crops sold and to be sold. 
532 bushels of oats (sold) ..........ceee eee $266 00 
300 do rye (mostly sold)............ 258 00 
900 do corn (to be sold) at 75 cts.,... 675 00 
22 do wheat, (sold) at $1.75....... 38 50 
8i do flaxseed (sold)..... cooscsecse BO OB 
100 Ib. flax, (to be sold).......... Cover cces 10 00 
Absut 50 tens of hay (partly sold) .......... 500 00 
160 bushels potatoes (partly sold) at 50 cents, 80 00 
BOGE, TAGS, TiO. o0ccceesss c0000e cosscese -- 18 80 
Ge Gis cvcce cocevses éS6egeeseees cccoce IT 28 
Calves and skins sold, ..... ...2ees00 oe coon 80 4 
About 600 lbs. butter, at 20 cents (sold) ..... 120 00 
2940 Egas, (sold at)..... Cveeseenseces ovcces 29 21 
Straw to be sold for more than $100,........ 100 00 
10 loads cornstalks (partly sold)..........++. 20 00 
$2153 50 
Deduct expenses,......-- 2.200 e008 849 48 
$1304 02 


_ 
—— 


In regard to the above account, Mr. Crispevey adds: 

‘In the above [ have ineluded all the labor on the 
farm and in tue family, except what has been performed 
by myself in harvest, and in husking, that being the on- 
ly labor performed by myself, and the labor of my wife 
and daughter in the house. There are some other fa- 
mily expenses which Ido not consider farm expenses, 
but which are to be paid out of the avails of the farm, 
such as skoemakers, weavers, tailors, &c., bills. My 
shoemaker’s bill for the same time, amounts to $26.65, 
paid for weaving, $9.60; paid for making clothing and 
other wearing apparel, $8.25; for newspapers taken, $14, 
for minister’s salary, $25, amounting in all to $83.60. 
This, I believe, will include all the ordinary expenses of 
the family and farm. a 
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CONSTRUCTIGN OF SCHOGL-HOUWUSES. 





We once heard a distinguished traveling lecturer on 
education, assert that he could at once know a district 
school-house from any other building, by its being the 
worst-looking house in the neighborhood. Broken win- 
dows and broken waljs, and a general air of desolation, 
have in many cases been the leading features. If 





re 
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children are to be taught the knowledge of order and 
comfort, these are miserable examples to set before 
them. In strong contrast with such pictures, is one 
described by DownrnG, a building erected for a free- 
school, by a private gentleman in Dutchess county, as 
an example for a district school. ‘ It was a building | 








aos! Si? Exch 


simple enough, after all. A projecting roof, with | 
slightly ornamented brackets, a pretty porch, neat chim- | 
ney tops; its color a soft, neutral tint; these were its | 
leading features. Rut a single glance at it, told in a 
moment, that the evil spirit had been cast owt, and the 
good spirit had taken its place. ‘The utmost neatness 


and cleanliness appeared in every part. Beautiful | 


vines and creepers climbed upon the walls, and hung in 
festoons over the windows. Groups of trees and flow- 
ering shrubs, were thriving within its enclosure. A 





r 





bit of neat lawn surrounded the building, and was evi- 


dently an object of eare and respect with the pupils 
themselves.” Such an example before children could 
hardly fail to exert a controling influence, to continue 
through after hfe. 

The accompanying engravings are from a work lately 
published on Sehoo} Architecture, and the Improvement 
of School-Houses in the United 
States; by Henry BARNARD, 
Commissioner of Schools in Rhode 
Island. They were designed by 
Mr. Terr, an architect who ap- 
pears to comprehend the art of 
combining convenience with taste- 
fulness and beauty, in structures 
of this kind. The buildings here 
represented are erected, one at 
North Providence, the other at 
Westerly, R. I. 

We have not yet met with the 
volume above alluded to, and 
therefore take the following from 
a notice by the editor of the Hor- 
ticulturist. After speaking of the 
various plans for all sizes of schcol- 
houses, ‘‘ primary, district, gram- 
"mar, intermediate, public, or high, 
and normal schools,” it is  ob- 
served :— 

‘‘But these plans, numerous as 
, they are, constitute but a small 
part of the utility of the work. What gratifies us 
quite as much, or even more, is the pains taken by the 
author to point out and suggest remedies for some of 
the crying evils in almost all the common schools at 
present existing,—evils which exert a most injurious 
influence on the health and minds of pupils. 

““ We allude especially to im- 
proved modes of vextillation, 
warming, and seating the inmates 
of common schoo}-houses. A want 
of proper attention to the two 
first most important considerations 
is the cause of a great deal of 
bodily discomfort; and we have 
the opinion of some of the most 
skilful physicians of the eountry, 
for believing that a large number 
of the spina! distortions of late so 
prevalent, owe their origin to the 
cramped and unsuitable seats and 
writing desks, to which the tender 
frames of pupils ere confined in 
schools. 

‘‘'Fo assist in banishing these 
evils, Mr. BARNARD has not only 
very lucidiy explained the advan- 
tages of proper ventillation, but 





he gives diagrams and details, showing how the Boston 


mode of ventillation, (a most excellent one) is easily 
applied to ail school-houses, so as effectuaily to prevent 
the possibility of the accumulation of deieterious or 
impure air. 

‘In speaking of the aecommodations in primary 
schools, we find the following, among other valuable 
hints for the teacher’s own use :— 

‘Little children are made to suffer, and many of 
them permanently, from being foreed to sit long in one 
position, without any eccupation for mind or muscles, 
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on seats without backs. and so high that their feet can- | develope the lower branches; to encourage the growth 
not touch, much less rest on the floor. Nothing but the | of which still more, it is well to shorten back the lead- 
fear of punishment, or its frequent application, can keep | ing shoot, about the first of July. This will, about the 
a live child still under such circumstances, and even middle of the growth the next spring, cause to start 
that cannot do it long. Who has not anaching remem- | out another tier of branches, a foot above the last. The 
brance of the torture of this unnatural confinement, and | next summer, in July, the leader is again eut back to 
the burning sense of injustice, for punishment inflicted | within a foot of the last tier, which will cause the 
for some unavoidable manifestation of uneasiness and growth of a third set, and this must be repeated every 
pain? Even though the seats are as comfortable as year till the tree is from 6 to 10 feet high, as the taste 
can be made, young children cannot aud should not be | of the cultivator may direct. It is considered better to 
kept still upon them long at a time, and never without | pinch off the ends of such side-shoots as are inclined to 
something innocent or useful to do; and under no cir. | grow too long, than to prune them. 


=) 





cumstances longer than twenty-five or thirty minutes | ——>————= ———— —— 
in one position, nor so long at one study, and that with 
frequent and free exercise in the open air. To accom- | 
plish this, great and radical changes in the views and | 
practice of teachers, parents, and the community at | 
large must take place. Nowhere, in the whole depart- | 
ment of practical education, is a gradual change more | 
needed, or shoulii sooner be commenced.’ ” 
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Spirea Prunifolia. 
\ | This beautiful shrub, which was introduced into 
FE | Europe by Dr. Stenotp, is thus deseribed. It was 
Y | found eultivaied in the Japanese gardens, and is sup- 
— LE —— | posed to be a native 0: the north of China. It is from 
—————— SFiS = — 6 to 9 feet high, and has upright, close, bushy, slender 





i —— — | branches, which are covered with a smooth, ash-eolored 

— a ——— | bark ; that detaches itself at a later period in thin seales. 
7 es The leaves are oval, or ovate-elliptic, rounded at their 
hase, obtuse, or a little acute at their apex, downy be- 
neath, denticulated at the edge. The flowers, which 
some experienced cultivators, to give the greatest quan- | grow by threes or sixes, cover the whole length of the 
tity and best quality of fruit. Downing suggests that; branches, are as white as snow, and very double, in 
the best way to grow trees in this form, is to choose a | consequence of a complete abortion of their stamens. 
tree of but one year’s growth, from the graft, as older} Their shape is exactly like that ol the Ranunculus 
trees are apt to be bare of branches at the lower part | aconitifulius. with double flowers, and their number and 
of their stems. The leading shoot of the young tree is| arrangement, together with a light and elegant bright 
to be shortened back to within a foot or eighteen inches | green foliage, render this plant a charming addition to 
of the ground, at the time of planting it. This will! the plants which gceow in the open ir, 


Conical Dwarf Pear Tree. 
This form of training pear trees has been deemed, by 
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Domestic Economy, Recipes, &c. 





Curing Provisions, 


As this is the season of the year when farmers are 
engaged in packing their stores of meat, we offer the 
following recipes, the value of which we have proved 
by our ewn experience. 

Hams.—The following mode of preparing hams, we 
have practiced for several years, and can with confi- 
dence recommend it to others. 

For eveiy one hundred pounds of meat, take five 
pints of good molasses, (or five pounds brown sugar, ) five 
ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock salt— add three 
gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a gentle 
fire, skimming off the froth or scum as it rises. Conti- 
nue the boiling till the salt, &c. is dissolved. Have the 
hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with the 
shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in better. 
When the pickle, prepared as above, is sufficiently cool, 
pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle from 
two to six weeks, according to the size of the pieces, 
or the state of the weather, more time being required 
in cold, than in warm weather. Beef or mutton hams, 
intended for smoking and drying, may be cured accord- 
ing to this mode, and will be found excellent. 

Much of the goodness of hams depends on smoking. 
They should be hung at such a distance from the fire, 
as not to be heated. They shoald also be hung up with 
the shank end downward, as this will prevent the es- 
cape of their juices by dripping. Small hams, wanted 
for immediate use, will answer with two weeks’ smok- 
ing, but larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, 
should be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps 
saw-dust from hard wood, where it ean be conveniently 
had, is on the whole to be preferred. Corn cobs are 
first rate, and are said by some to make the ‘‘ sweetest” 
smoke of anything. Chips of maple and hickory, or 


the small twigs and branches of those kinds of wood, do | 


well. 

Hams are sometimes cured by adding pyroligneous 
acid to the pickle, but having had no experience with 
this mode, we cannot speak of its advantages. Ano- 
ther mode, which we have seen practiced, is to smoke 
the barrels or casks in which the hams are to be kept, 
and Jet them remain in pickle till wanted, only taking 
them out a sufficiently long time before using, to allow 
them to drain properly. The barrels are smoked by 
being placed over small fires of chips, cobs, &c. for sev- 
eral hours. Theessence of smoke which is thus imbibed 
by the barrel, is imparted to the pickle, and thence to 
the meat. 

WesteHAtta Hams.—The following compound will 
give to any common ham the taste so much appreciated 
in that sold as Westphalia, and is recommended to them 
who prefer that flavor. In one hundred parts of water 
dissolve four parts of salt, two parts of brown sugar, 
one part Barbadoes tar, and one part spirits of wine. 
After it has been well mixed and stood for several days, 
three tablespoonfuls may be mixed with the salt neces- 
sary to cure an ordinary ham. 

Berer.—The best pieces for corning, are the plates, 
ribs and briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a 
very slight sprinkling of salt between each piece. Then 
cover the meat with a pickle made by boiling together, 
in 4 gallons of water, 8 lbs. salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 3 
oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. pearlash, for 100 Ibs. meat. Keep 
a heavy flat stone on the meat, that it may be well 
immersed in the pickle. Beef packed in this manner 
will keep a year, and will rather improve than grow 
worse. 

Another mode-reeommended by a gentleman of jong 














oz. saltpetre, and 4 quarts fine Liverpool salt, mix all 
intimately together, and in packing, sprinkle it evenly 
over the meat. Add no pickle, the dissolving of the 
salt, &c. with the juices of the meat, will be suffi- 
cient. Keep the meat closely pressed together by a 
good weight. We are assured that this is the best 
mode of packing beef that is intended for keepiug over 
the summer, and that the quality of the meat is unex 
ceptionably fine. 

Crear Pork —For this we preferclear salt and water. 
After having divided the hog, take off the shoulders 
and hams, and all the lean meat, cut the sides cross- 
wise into strips, four or five inches wide, and after cov- 
ering the bottom of the cask with salt, pack the strips 
in layers set edgwise as closely as possible round the 
cask, with plenty of salt between each layer. When 
the cask is full and has settled for a day or two, put in 
cold water enough to fairly cover the pork. There is 
no danger of using too much salt for clear pork—no 
more will be taken up by the meat than is needed, and 
the remainder is safely left, and may be used in packing 
a new parcel. 





Gather up the Fragments. 


Families who kill their own beef and pork, always 
have various odds and ends which may be worked up 
in such a way as to form some of the most wholesome 
and palatable dishes. 

Triee.—Take the tripe as soon as practicable after 
it comes from the animal, rinse it well in cold water, 
and immediately sprinkle a thick coating of air-slacked 
lime over the inside—roll it up and let it lie till the 
next day. Then cut it in pieces eight or ten inches 
square, scrape it, and put in soak in salt and water, 
where it should remain seven or eight days, or till the 
strong smell is entirely gone, changing the salt and 
water every day. Then boil it tender. It may be 
soused like pigs’ feet, or it may be broiled, fried with 
sausages, or dipped in batter and fried alone. 

Sovuse.—Take pigs’ feet, thehead, &c., and after 


| bieng well cleaned, boil them in water with a little 
| salt, till the meat drops off. Then slip out the largest 


bones, and put the meat in a stone jar, or well-sea- 
soned wood firkin. Make a liquor to cover them, as 
follows: Take one quart of the liquor they were boiled 
in, two quarts of vinegar, spiced with cloves, allspice. 
pepper, and cinnamon. While the meat is still warm, 
pour the liquor, boiling hot, upon it. In a few days it 
is fit for use, and may be either rolled in flour and 
fried in lard or sausage fat, or warmed in a little of the 
liquor, or eaten cold. The feet and shanks of cattle, 
cleansed in the same manner as pigs’ feet, are excellent. 
When sufficiently boiled, all the bones should be taken 
out, the meat and sinews immediately chopped fine, and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, allspice, summer-savory 
and sage. When wanted for use, they may be warmed 
over in a little butter, and are nice. delicate eating— 
scarce inferior to oysters, which they somewhat resem- 
bles. They make equally as good souse as pigs’ feet. 
The jelly whieh is left after they are boiled, makes ex- 
cellent blane mange. 

SausaGeEs.-—-Chop 6 lbs. of lean with 2 lbs. of fat 
pork, 4 table-spoonsful of salt, 6 do. of powdered sage, 
4 of black pepper, and 2 of cloves——a litttle rosemary 
may be added. If not stuffed, keep the meat in a tin 
vessel, tied down close; and when to be used roll it 
into cakes, dust them with flour, and fry. 





Picktep Cansaces.—Take the heads of red cab- 
bage, and quarter them. Then pack them in a cask 
or stone ware vessel, giving each layer a good sprink- 


ling of salt, and place some weight cn them. After 


experience in the packing of beef and pork, is the fol- | remaining about a week, prepare some vinegar by ad- 
lowing : For 100 lbs, beef take 4 lbs. brown sugar, 4 | ding to each gallon one ounce each of mace, cinnamon, 
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and black pepper, and a small bit of alum. 
vinegar scalding hot and pour over the cabbage. 
cool, tie over or cover the top of the vessel, so as to 
keep the contents from the air as much as possible =~ 
Morgan Chronicle. 








Notices of New Publications. 





Breeps, MANAGEMENT, STRUCTURE AND DISEASES 
OF THE SHEEP; with illustrative engravings, and an 
Appendix. By Henry J. Canrievp, of Cantield, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio. 

This is a volume of 395 pages duodccimo. In that 
part of the work relating to the natural history and 
breeds of sheep, the author appears to have followed 
Youatt, Spooner, and others, and this is also the case in 
a considerable degree in regard to diseases, and man- 
agement. In reference to diseases, however, the au- 
thor has in several instances given his own ideas, which 
he states have been formed from the results of experi- 
ence, and much study of the subject. He is of the 
opinion that the disease called the rot has been the 
cause of greater loss in sheep than has generally been 
believed—greater, perhaps, than any other disease. 
This is a conclusion which will probably be admitted by 
most persons who have given the matter much conside- 
ration. The means of prevention and the remedy pro- 
posed for this disease are in some respects new, and 
should be carefully considered. He thinks the immedi- 
ate cause of the disease commonly known as rot, is ‘‘the 
acids which are produced by the fermentation of food in 
the stomach.” ‘The remote cause is the deficiency of 
earthy salts in the food. Grass or herbage of much 
succulence is of this nature. The disease and treatment 
are described as follows: 

‘In the rot or gradual decay of the bowels, there is 
a chronic inflammation of the mucus membranes of 
some part or parts of the intestinal tube, which is fre- 
quently not very severe; the tongue, though furred, 
may show little or no sign of inflammaticn, and, at 
the same time, the lacteal ducts and mesentery glands 
are gradually decaying, i in consequence of this inflam. 
mation; nutriment cannot pass into the lacteal ducts 
through the inflamed parts, nor through those parts 
which are injured by abscesses, and, consequently, the 
sheep pines away by degrees. This is, properly speak- 
ing, the rot; it is very similar to the dy spepsia of man, 
and the complication of diseases which ensues, is the 
result of this indigestion. 

Treatment of the Rot.—When man is afflicted with 
chronic inflammation of the mucus membranes of the 
bowels in this manner, it has been found that mineral 
water, which is strongly impregnated with gypsum. 
(Plaster of Paris,) is one of the best remedies for this 
complaint; and mankind are seldom afflicted with dys- | 
entery in those districts where the waters are made 
hard by gypsum; and most hard waters are of this de- 
scription; and dysentery is an acute infla nmation of the 
mucus membranes of the lower parts of the bowels; 
and it is only when lime and gypsum are deficient in 
upland grasses, that graminivorous animals, feeding 
upon them, are e alllic ted with inf immations of the mu- 
cus membranes of the bowels. The reason for this el- 
fect appears to be, that inflammation is the beginning 
of decomposition; gypsum is the natural astringent of 
the bowels both to man and beast, and its pow erful an- 
tiseptic qualities arrest the decomposition which be- 
gins in the parts inflamed, and nature restores them to 
a healthy action, 

‘‘ Therefore, when the bowels of sheep are moro or 
less decayed, nothing better can be done for them than 
to give them a full proportion of gypsum and lime in 
their condineats, and a suitable proportion of tar or 


When | 
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ious the | pitch den with them; ne if any one does not in: dine 


to cat ashes and gy eee, a cleaner mixture may be 
made with one part slacked Jime or chalk, two parts 
gypsum. and two or three parts common salt: such 
mixture will not be refused. 

“In winter, sheep, whose bowels are in any wise de- 
cayed, should be kept warm and dry, and should be pro- 
vided with a supply of well-cured hay, and a moderate 
supply of grain: but special care should be used not to 
feed them so much as to scour them. 

‘* This course will, in most cases, arrest the disease, 
and prevent any further decay of the lacteal duets and 
mesentery glands, and will take away all diseased ac- 
tion, so that such animals may, with propriety, be fat- 
tened and eaten, in all cases where they can be made 
fat: but it is seldom that medicine can restore them to 
their original sound state, when their bowels are much 
decayed.” 

Under the head of ‘‘Condiments,” the mixture allu- 
ded to is more particularly described thus: 

‘* T have used ten parts leached ashes, one part gyp- 
sum, and two or three parts common salt, in wet sea- 
sons; at other times, one-third salt, and the balance in 
gypsum and ashes. Others can mix these articles, as 
they find necessary by experiment. For each one hun- 
dred sheep, two to four pounds of pitch pulverized, and 
mixed with these articles monthly, will be suflicient in 
most cases, to prevent dropsy, and aifections of the 


lungs. The various condiments should be rightly pro- 
portioned. If the alkalies and alkaline salts supera- 


bound, they will be injurious by causing too great relax- 
ation; but if the earthy cordiments superabound, they 
will pass through the bowels harmlessly. 

‘‘Where a hes cannot be conveniently obtained, two 
parts slacked lime or chalk, one part gypsum, and one 
or two parts of common salt, may be mixed together, 
and used advantageously for the same purpose; and, if 
convenient, one part burat ¢ ‘lay may be pulverized, and 
usefully mixed with these ingredients, along with bitter 
articles. The quantity which sheep will eat weekly 
varies; sometimes a hundred sheep will eat, in one 
week, a bushel of salt, ashes and gypsum, mixed in 
proportion as first mentioned: at other times the same 
amount will suffice them for three or four weeks. The 
quantity of ashes and gypsum, which they seem to re- 
quire, evidently depends upon the quality of the grass 
or hay. 

‘ Por'ect digestion is the great source of health to al! 
animals, and, therefore, particular attention should be 
paid to supply the sone ents which may be necessary 
for them; and when they are supplied, their digestion 
will generally be very perfect, and a less quantity of 


| food will suthee them, than if they are withheld. 


‘“In order to test the propertios of gypsum, I fed 
one part gvpsuin, and two parts common st alt to sheep 
and cattie. In the softest and rankest pastures, all 
diarrh@ of sheep was entirely prevented, Its effect 
upon calves and fatting cattle was partioularly excel. 
lent. Gypsum mixed with salt or with prove nder is also 
slavering, or the 


4 


very useful to horses afflicted with 
heaves.” 


American Journat or Science AND Arts.~~Tho 
November number of this work is before us. It con. 
tains a large amount of scientific matter, as well as 
several articles interesting to the poqener. reader. Wo 
notice one by Prof. Henry, 
lustrations of the plan of the Smithsonian Institute ; 
Report on Meteorites, by Prof, ©. U. Suerarp; Notes 
on the Mines of a portion of the State of Mexico, by 
Lieut. G. W. Rares; Structure of the Jaws and 
Teeth of the Iguandon, by Dr. Manreni ; Shooting 
stars of August 10, 1848; Electricity as applied ta 
Telegraphic purposes; The Dead Sea E xpeditian,; Are. 


giving explanations and 
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tic Expedition i in mn of Sir John Franklin, i &e. 
The value of this work renders it deserving of the pa- 
tronage vf the public. Published at New Haven on the 
first day of every second month, at $5 per year. Edi- 
ted by Messrs. SrrtiMAN & DANA. 

OxpsERVATIONS on the Production, Manufacture, 
Transportation and Preservation of the CEREAL GRAINS. 
By J.R. Srarrorp. 

This pamphlet is chiefly devoted to stating the ad- 
vantages of preserving grain, meal and flour in all cli- 
mates, and to an explanation of the operation of a 
machine called Stafford’s Patent Revolving Dryer and 
Cooler. We have noticed the invention on former oc- 
casions, and have since received favorable accounts of 
it. The patentee claims for this dryer the following 
advantages : 

1. That it dries all substances without the possibility 
of change of quality, color or flavor. 

2. That it occupies less space, takes less fuel, and 
does more work than any other dryer. 

3. The only attention required is to keep up steam 
sufficient to blow off at the valve weighed at any de- 
sired pressure. 

4. That the motion and the heat being uniform, with 
sufficient capacity of dryer, a given amount of grain 
or other substances must be dried. without destroying 
their vitality. 

THIRTEEN LeEcTuREs, on a new Self-supporting Sys- 
tem of General and Liberal Education. By Ezexten 
Ricu, Minister of the Gospel and an Edueator. 

This is a little book of 224 pages duodecimo, designed 
to show the views of the author in regard to a reform 
in writing the English language—a subject to which he 
has devoted much time and attention. 

“THe AMERICAN Frora, illustrated with four to 
six beautiful colored engravings, taken from Nature,” 
edited by Dr. A. B. Strone, and published by Green 
& Spencer, 140 Nassau street, New York. This work 
is issued monthly, in demi-quarto form, each No. con- 
taining four to six plates, with 16 pages of supericr 
letter press. The October No. has four colored plates, 
viz. The Moss Rose, Sanguinaria Canadensis, Lupinus 
perennis, and Pear. Terms—$3 a year. 

IrtusTraTED NaturAL HisTory, by the same editor, 
and published monthly, at $1a year. The October No. 
has four lithographic plates of animals and birds, which 
are worth the price e of the number. 





Profits of. Prete. 


Lyman Cuourcn, of Middlefield, Mass., states that 
he has derived a nett profit of $108 19-100 in one year, 
from 140 fowls. He submits his account, as follows: 
Value of stock, Nov. 1, 1847,....... socccee $40 35 
MEO GE TOE. ci ssscscesccce secesecess 9M ES 


$156 80 

Value of stock, Oct. 1848,. cccccccccces $65 30 
+ of Poultry EM oe ene sos ci os aig ne 30 68 

‘* of Manure, 63 bu., 15 ets. oconns 9 45 


* of Eggs, 1,296 doz., 13 1.2 . ets., ssoe §=6OD BE) 





| 


| 


home should he bese well hte: wetted and as denne 8 


possible. The kind of food [ use is varied occasionally, 
—corn, boiled potatoes, barley, oats and wheat screen- 
ings ; the latter especially I find very valuable. The 
quality of the food, however, does not, in my opinion, 
influence the laying so much as is imagined. They 
must have enough to eat, and be made comfortable in 
other respects. With my management they lay the 
year round.” 





Characteristics of the Season 1848. 


In this latitude, any show of vegetation before the 2d 
spring months, is always regarded as premature ; hence 
the adage that ‘‘all the grass which grows in March 
will die in April.” In fact it is not, usually, till the 
near approach of May that the greenness of the fields 
and forests becomes fairly conspicuous. 

April last, exhibited nothing t» excite particular re- 
mark, except that the month was very dry. May com- 
menced with abundant rain, which suddenly clothed the 
trees with foliage of unusual richness. From the mid- 
dle of this month till the middle of June, the weather 
was generally cold and wet ; but it then became warm 
and all crops rapidly advanced in growth. Up to the 
latter part of July, almost all parts of the country were 
well supplied with moisture. After that period, how- 
ever, many sections were visited by drouth. A belt of 
country extending from the Allegany range to the east- 
ward, embracing some of the southern counties of this 
State, the northern part of New Jersey, and a consid- 
erable portion of Connecticut, has suffered severely from 
this cause. 

The average degree of heat for the season has been 
less than usual—the number of hot days comparatively 
few, and the period of warm weather extremely short. 
There was frost in many places on the first of June, and 
in particular spots on the thirteenth, and by the first 
week in September its effects might again be seen. Sép- 
tember and October were chilly and damp—there being 
but few fair days. 

Hay gave a full crop, and the growth of grass was 
generally good in all parts of the country, during the 
early part of the season. 

Wheat wave a full average yield in most sections, 
thongh in some neighborhoods the crop was damaged 
by wet weather after it was cut. 

Rye was generally a full yield, and of good qua- 
lity. 

Barley did not yield as weil as usual in the central 
portions of the state, where it is cultivated extensively, 
but in some other sections the crop was fine. 

Oats are generally heavy, though with rather a dis- 
proportion of straw. 

Indian Corn, that important article for home con- 
sumption, and which is becoming every year more valu- 
able for exportation, has been good—except in the cold- 
er and more northern parts of the country, where, in 
some instances, it failed to ripen fully. But taking the 
whole country together, the crop has never done better, 
and the quantity produced must be unprecedented. The 
_best proc>sses of kiln-drying this grain are coming into 


—— | use, by which we are enabled to send it to foreign ports 
$264 99! in good order, and it can be brought from the interior of 


He states that he arrives at this result by actual and 
eareful experiment, without guessing or conjecture. We 
extract from his communication, in the Hampshire Ga- | 
zette, the following in relation tu the treatment of his 
follows: ‘‘I give them a warm house, with a com. | 
fortable yard or range, and 150 hens should have from 
one-half to three quarters of an acre. My house is so 
arranged as to keep them when I choose, in geparate | 
apartments and constantly supplied with food, old plas- 
tering, lime, gravel, water, &c.,—-with scme secret 
nests, as well as open boxes, for them to layin. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


our country, where it is raised at a cheap rate. 
Potatoes have been less injured by the ‘‘ disease” or 
rot, than for the last three or four years. The crop was 
more or less effected about the first August, and in 
some instances suffered to the amount of fifty per cent 
or more. The general yield, however, was lght—in 
many places not half an average—even where the tubers 
have shown no symptoms of decay, Our accounts from 
> surope represent the disease as less virulent, generally, 
than in former years. In England and Seotland, the 
crop is decidedly better than that of 1847, and in Ire- 
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land the destruction has been less, except in a few dis- 
tricts. 

Of fruits there was an entire failure, in this vicinity, 
of cherries, plums, and peac thes, occasioned, as is be- 
lieved, by the starting of the buds in the fall, and the 
sudden occurrence of extreme cold in February. A 
hundred miles tarther south, however, the stone fruits 
were generally good, and in New Jersey and Delaware 
peaches were never more plenty. Apples are plenty 
and good. Pears in this vicinity, were not a: good as 
usual. 
the cause of which is yet veiled in some mystery. 

But in view of ali the products of the season, the 
American husbandman has abundant reason to be satis- 
fied. In all the essential articles of subsistence, the 
earth has yielded a bountiful increase. No 
famine disturbs the minds of any of our people, but 
from all quarters we hear the joyous | intelligence, that 
there is ‘* bread enough and to spare.’ 


Iiints for the Season. 





dread of 


| perature is that which would be natural! 


| portion of 


ear 2 EE Re eet 


amount of food to sustain the 
tons events the natural secretions, and ae 
The most proper tem- 
y sought by the 
animal. Sheep may be allowed to take shelter or not, 
at their option, and this liberty may be to all 
stock, which it is not necessary to fasten in stables a 
the time. Close quarters are probably pre- 
ferable for animals which it is designed to fatten. in or- 
| 


only requires a greater 
system, but it 
tually wastes the bodtly tissues. 


given 


ider to prevent the loss of their flesh by muscular exer- 


The trees have suffered greatly from blight— | 


| of frost, 


Operations on the farm are usually suspended, in | 


this latitude, by the first of December ; though as long 
as the ground continues open, something may be dove 
Stones may be dug, walls built, drains made, 
plowed, and m: aterials for manure collected. 
ground has frozen, and a light coating of snow has fel 
len, a go0d opportunity is presented for moving wocd 
timber and other articles, taking produce to market, 
&e., business which may be done with much greater 
facility now than when the roads become blocked with 
deep snows 

Live stock may be allowed to graze such fields as 
have not been already sufliciently depastured, as long 
as the ground is bare; but cattle should not be permit- 
ted to run on soils that are so soft as to be poached by 
their hoofs. They will need shelter at night, and in 
stormy weather. Dry lands, that have a coat of grass 
reserved on them, may be fed by sheep any time in the 
winter when not covered with snow. 

In the distribution of the winter’s supply of fodder 
the coarser and poorer kinds should be reserved till the 
coldest weather—the appetites of the animals being 
then sharpest, it will be eaten with least waste. Those 
farmers who are not already provided with cutting ma- 
chines, will do well to procure them. Their use is at 
tended with considerable economy. Coarse hay, straw, 
or corn-stalks, are, by being passed through a cutter, 
trought into a more convenient form for mastication, 
and substances are eaten which would otherwise be re- 
jected, or only partially consumed. 
opportunity for mixing fodder of inferior quality with 
that which is more palatable, thus inducing the stock to 
eat that which would not be eaten if given by itself. 
Cutting also affords the most convenient means of mix- 
ing meal, shorts or bran with fodder, by which the dou- 
ble advantage is gained of consuming articles which 
would otherwise be more or less wasted, and of so dif- 
fusing the meal that its nutriment is thoroughly extrac- 
ted by the animal. The feeding of laboring animals on 
cut food allows them more time to rest—the cutting 
performing, in a great degree, the work of chewing and 
preparation for digestion. But it should not be at- 
tempted to feed stock with substances which are chief- 
ly destitute of nutriment. The large sour butts of corn 
stalks are little else than woody fibre, and can be of lit- 
tle or no use in supporting animal life. Where a cutter 
is worked by horse-power, it may be an object to cut 
such articles on account of the convenience of working 
them into manure. 

Attention should be given to keeping all animals, as 
much as possible, in a condition congenial to their ha. 
bits. Their comfort should be consulted in regard to 
both food and shelter. 


ground 


Cutting affords an | 


When thie | 


_ with frequent 








cise, 

We have alluted above There are 
some circumstances which may rerder this expedient. 
Land which ts filled with couch grass (Triticum repens) 
by being plowed so as to expose the roots to the action 
can be much easier cleaned the following sea- 
son, as the freezing of the plant in this situation greatly 

eakens its Vitality. ‘Tenacious soils, by being thrown 
into ridges in such a manner as to throw off the water, 
and let the surface freeze while dry, are rendered mel- 
low and friable, and are readily brought into excellent 
condition for planting in spring. 


to Jate plowing. 


Conclusion o 


With gene ‘al rema 


f the Serson—Poiato Crop, 
trices on the Pctato. 
The year 1848 will long be remembered, at least in 
central New-York, ior its cool summer and autumn, 
The oveursence of a few hot days in June, connected 
sudden extreme changes in that month, 
2nd the first half of July, (see remarks on the season in 
your Ociober No.) very seriously threatened the potato 
But the steady, vracter of the remainder 
of the season, while it almost annihilated the erop of 
melons, squashes and pickle cucumbers, was very fa- 
vorable to the potato. The yield and healthfulness of 
the crop this year has been superior to that of any other 
for four or five years. Still in cases of rich soil, and 
more especially in cases of late planting and tender va- 
rieties, the disease has been very fatal. 

A season moderately moist, cool and steady, such as 
is favorable to wheat, oats and grass, will be found 
highly appropriate to potatoes ; while one hot anddry, 
such as is fitted to mature corn, melons and tomatoes, 
will be found unfavorable. Such, however, is the great 
natural vigor of this plant, that it has, until lately, 
withstood the unnatural treatment to which we have 
subjected it in planting it in the same soil and climate 
with corn. The ancient Peruvian Indians, the earliest 
eultivators of this plant of whom we have any knowl- 
edge, cultivated this crop higher up on the mountain 
side than corn, and not corn only, but also higher up 
than where the Spaniards subsequently cultivated wheat 
and barley. 

Our unnatural treatment of it, connected with our 
neglect to renew it frequently feewn vigorous healthful 
seed, has well nigh ruined the potato. As, however, 
we cannot always choose such a soil and climate as we 
could desire for this most valuable crop, we may still 
hope to succeed, as we formerly have done, by a wise 
selection of soil, exposition, and early planting, and es- 
pecially by = renewal of our seed from vigorous sour- 
Cc. E. Utica, Nov., 1848. 


crop. cool ch 


ces. 





Bia Surerr.—lIt is purr that some of the sheep ex- 
hibited at the last show of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, were estimated to weigh as follows: Leie esters, 
of i6 months old, 46 Ibs. per  aand, of the same 
breed, 3 years and 4 months old, 56 lbs. per quarter. 
(not Leicester, ) 16 months old, 52 Ibs. 
per quarter; of the same breed, 3 years and 4 months 
old, 72 lbs. per quarter. South-Downs, 16 months old, 
36 ibs. per quarter; -—of the same bre ed, 3 years and 4 


Long-w ools, 


Undue exposure to cold, not; months old, 46 lbs. per quarter. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES—TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 





WHo WANTS A COMPLETE SET oF THE CULTIVATOR, 


from its commencement, 15 vols. bound, and the two 
volumes of Downine’s Horticvuttvurist, now published, 
and Twenty-Five DoLtiars worth of other books?—It 
will be seen by reference to an advertisement on our 
last page, that these are al] offered as a PremiuM to 
the one who sends us the largest number of subscri- 
bers to ‘“‘ THe Cutivator,” for 1849. Beside this, 
other Premiums—of Forry, TuHirty, Twenty, and 
Ten Dottars, and many smaller oues, are offered for 
the next largest lists of subscribers. These Premiums 
will furnish a Farmer’s Library, which any young man 
may well prize highly; and we hope there will be an 
energetic competition for them. 

Back Votumes.—A few complete sets of The Cul- 
tivator from its commencement. bound and stitched, 
were saved from destruction by the fire, and as we shall 
soon reprint t:ese volumes, we are prepared to supply 
all orders for them 

Back Numpers.—4/l our back numbers, unbound, 
of all the volumes, were burnt—consequently we can- 
not supply any single numbers until they are reprinted. 

Return or Mr. Corman.—Many of our readers will 
doubtless be glad to learn of the return of this gentle- 
man, after having spent several years in writin and 
procuring materials for his work on ‘ European Agri- 
culture.” We understand he arrived in Boston in the 
early part of last month. 

fi Mr. P. Barry, of the firm of Elwanger & Bar- 
ry, of the Mount Hope Gardens and Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, sailed for Europe last week, for the purpose of 
visiting the principal nurseries of Great Britain, France 
and Germany, and will bring heme with him in the 
spring, whatever he finds, which promises to be an use- 


ful addition to their already very extensive collection of 


trees and plants. 

Goop Corn.—Mr. D. Gaytorp, of Gaylord’s Bridge, 
Conn., has sent us a sample of a kind of corn raised by 
him. It is called the Warren corn, but is similar to the 
Dutton, or Golden Sioux—has twelve rows to the ear, 
and less cob, and better shaped ears than is usual with 
this variety. 

{iS We have received from Mr. S. Wornen, of 
Oswego, a sample of a variety of apples which he 
highly esteems—the name not known. It is of a hand- 
some, round form, and de»p red color. The flavor is 
quite peculiar, but pleasant ; the flesh tender and break- 
ing. Mr. W. recommends it for baking. We were 
prevented from trying it for this pourpose, as they were 
lost or destroyed in the fire which consumed our office. 

We have also received from Mr. D. Hartcn, Al- 
stead, N. H., specimens of several kinds of apples, 
among which are the Pumpkin Russet, or Sweet Russet, 
Little Pearmain, Newtown Pippin, and a variety not 
known. 

Minera Patnt.—Having had several inquiries in 
regard to this substance, we condense the following de- 
scription of it from the Farmer and Mechanic. It is 
said to harden in a few months after its application, 
forming a perfect enamel or slate, imperishable and ca. 
pable of resisting fire. It can be had of any color from 
grey to black. It is called ‘‘ Urtey’s Onto MINERAL 
INDESTRUCTIBLE Paint.” It is afforded at $4 the hun- 
dred pounds. W. H. Starr, 67 Beekman street, New 
York, is agent for the sale of it. 

AppLes FroM CayuGa Counry.—Mr. Wo. D. Os. 
BoRN, Of Port Byron, Cayuga county, has left us speci- 
mens f the Red Bellefleur and Newton Pippin, raised 











by him. The Pippin is of a larger size than we have 
before seen of that variety. 

Goop Corn Crop.— Mr. Batt, of Nassau, informs 
us that he raised the past season, 86 bushels of corn 
per acre, on his farm, allowing 70 pounds of ears as 
equal to a bushel of shelled corn. The plow was not 
used after the ground was planted—the corn being 
worked with the cultivator. 

IMPROVEMENT IN WorkKING Iron.—Mr. Horatio 
Ames, of Falls Village, Conn., who is extensively en- 
gaged in working wrought iron, has made several im- 
provements in tha business, of great importance. Noti- 
cing the tendency of iron bars to divide longitudinally, 
when exposed to heavy pressure, it occurred to him that 
by twisting them, the tendency of the particles to as- 
sume a parallel arrangement, would be prevented, and 
the liability to separate obviated. He has, therefore, 
invented an apparatus which effectually performs the 
work. Tire, for locomotive wheels, of which he makes 
a great quantity, is subjected to this process, which is 
found to add greatly to its strength and durability. The 
plan is eqnally applicable to the twisting of rails for 
railroads. Mr. A. has also invented a process for heat- 
ing or melting iron from the pig, by which he makes a 
saving of three dollars per ton. He has, besides, made 
improvements in the mode of hammering iron. He has 
lately erected. and put in operation, a forge, the cost of 
which was $50,000, and is probably superior to any- 
thing of the kind in this country. The building is 150 
feet long and 80 feet wide. ‘The roof, which is of slate, 
is supported on 38 cast-iron posts, 15 feet long, weigh- 
ing one ton each. The whole weight of cast iron used 
in the construction of the building, and in the fixtures 
for carrying on the business, is 120 tons, and the amount 
of wrought-iron in shafts, hammers, bolts and braces, is 
60 tons. He employs 100 hands—used last year 2,500 
tons of pig-iron, and produced $200,000 worth of 
wrought iron, in the form of tire for locomotive wheels, 
axletrees for cars and military carriages, shafts for 
steamboats, &e. With the new works, he will be able 
to make $1000 worth of work per day, or $300,000 per 
year, and with a general saving, over the former mode, 
of one-filth of the expense. 

i> We understand that Mr. Z. B. Wakeman, of 
Herkimer, has lately purchased a very superior South 
Down ram, of F. Rorcu, Esq., of Butternuts. We 
noticed Mr. W.’s sheep in our account of the late show 
at Buffalo. We presume they will be benefitted by the 
purchase mentioned. We learn Mr. WAKEMAN has 
also purchased a Leicester boar of C. R. Nicuors, of 
Darien, which received one of the premiums at the late 
State show. 

CaTTLeE Mepicines.—Sce advertisement of Messrs. 
Stimpson & Reed in this paper, for list of medicines 
prepared by Dr. Dapp, for horses and cattle. Such 
an establishment, where the simplest remedies for the 
diseases of animals, prepared by a competent veterina- 
ry surgeon, can always be had, will be a great benefit 
to the farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL SHow aT Frepericton, N. B— 
We learn that the show held at this place in October 
last, was in most respects superior to that of former 
years. Horses, sheep and swine were good, and the 
show of vegetables very fine. There was a plowing 
match on the second day, which ‘‘went off” well. We 
notice that our friend J. H. Rerp, Esq.,of Fredericton, 
obtained prizes for horses, cattle, sheep, swine, crops 
and implements. 
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Wirp Porators.—It will be recollected that som 
have recommended procuring wild potatoes for cultiva- 
tion, on the supposition that they would be more likely 
to escape the disease. We have ina former number 
stated that the results of some trials last year showed 
the produce of wild tubers as much affected with the 
disease asany. We learn from the English papers 
that they have been tried the past season, and proved 
equally affected as before. 

CuLTurE oF WHeEAtT.—A discussion in relation te 


this subject by a farmers’ club in England, resulted in | 


the following conclusions. 1. Preparation of the land. 
The land to be well cleaned, followed by grass or clo- 


ver, depastured by sheep. Plowed with a furrow eight | 
to nine inches wide and four inches deep. Heavy land | 


x, and 
light land to be made as heavy as possible. 2. Time of 


to be as light as possible at the time of sowing 


sowing and quantity of seed to be regulated by the | 


season and the state of the Jand—early in the scasen 
nine pecks per acre, and more as the season advanced. 
3. Treatment of the crop. The crop to be kept clean, 
and to be rolled in the spring with one of Crosskill’s 
clod-erushers. 4. Tune of reaping 
grain not allowed to get ripe before being cut. The 
soil to which the discussion referred was described as of 
a lime-stone character. It is not stated whether a sub- 
soil plow was to be used, or whether a greater depth of 
furrow than four inches was made at any time. We 
presume there is but little, if any land devoted to wheat 
in this country, where so shallow plowing would be ad- 
visable. 

BEES WITHOUT sTINGs.—The inquiry is often made 
whether there are bees without stings. We are not 
able to say where any of this species can be found at 
the present time. The late Dr. James THatcuer, of 
Plymouth, Mass., in a letter published in the New 


England Farmer, in 1830, describes some of these cu- | 


rious insects then in possession of the late Dr. Hosack, 
of Hyde Park. He says, ‘‘Dr. H. is now in possession 


of a family of bees without stings, which were sent to | 


Dr. Mitchell from Mexico. He keeps them in his 


green-house that they may enjoy an atmosphere simi- | 


lar in temperature to that in their native climate.”— 
Can any one give us any informationin regard to these 
bees? 


FrorHecy.—The Hon. Joun Lowe tt, in an address | 


before the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agri- 


culture in 1818, made the following remarks in reler- | 


ence to the connexion of chemistry with agriculture. 
They evince the wisdom and sagacity of an able mind. 
‘‘There are few persons who have read the late able 
and interesting work on agricultural chemistry, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who do not perceive its intimate con- 


nexion with this important art, or who do not feel a_ 


prophetic conviction of its future usefulness.” Mr. 


Lowell went on to say that though he regarded this as | 


a subject with which the practical farmer need not 
trouble himself, lest he should become ‘‘confused and 
bewildered,” yet he thought there was ‘‘ reasonable 


ground of hope, that men of leisure and science would | 
be led to more accurate and philosophical views of ag- | 


riculture, and that from their experiments, their neigh- 
bors would derive great ultimate advantage.” 


LEAVES FOR LITTER AND MANURE.—Leaves of trees | 
furnish the best of bedding for pigs. A good thickness | 


of them enables the animal to cover himself completely 
and he sleeps warm and comfortably under almost any 
degree of cold. They make a good and convenient lit- 
ter for horses or cattle—readily absorbing the liquids, 


and at the same time affording a soft and. clean resting | 


place for the stock. A covering of them affords an ex- 


cellent winter protection for plants, and they also make | 


a valuable compost for plants that will not bear th 
salts of animal manures. A mould prepared by mix- 


Early reaping— | 


ing old grass turf and leaves, well rotted, is known to 
be excellent for many gardening purposes 

Now is a good time to gather leaves, and people liv- 
ing near woods free from under-brush, can readily pro- 
cure them, in any quantities. The winds frequently 
collect them into piles, in vallies, and along the sides 
of fences, where they can be easily collected and car- 
ried to the farm-yard in carts or waggons. They may 
be deposited for use, as needed from day to day, in any 
spare corner of an out-building, or thrown into a slight 
pen made of boards or rails, and kept dry by boards 
over the top. 

How mucH LiMe ovGHT A SOIL To HAVE ?—Prof. 
JounstTon considers that a proportion of lime is indis- 
pensible to the fertility of a soil. He thinks that the 
proportion of three per cent. of the carbonate, (or 

_common lime-stone,) is not too much, and that there 
are not many cases in which it would be advisable to 
increase the quantity beyond six to ten per cent., pro- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


division. 

** Book FArmMinG.”—Samnel Williams of Waterloo, 
says, ‘‘ I know a farmer, who has paid over $300 for a 
private library, and who takes both the 4/bany Cultiva- 
tor and Genesee Farmer. In proof that he is something 
more than a theoretical farmer, he sold the surplus pro- 
duets of his farm last year for over $1400, and he paid 
out of the same but $50 for hired help—he has no chil- 
dren old enough to work in the ficld. It is hardly ne- 


cessary to sey that he is fully up to the improvements of 


the age.” 

LarGce Darry.—Col. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. Y. 
hada farm ef 1,000 acres, 300 in grass, keeps 97 cows 
and made one year 30,000 Ibs. of cheese. He raised 
yearly 2,000 bushels of carrots for his cows, and gatherd 
300 bushels of grass seed. 

Bra Corn Fierps.—H. L. Ellsworth, late commis- 
sioner of pa‘ents, has a thousand-acre corn field, yield- 
ing 60,000 bushels of corn, in the Wabash valley. Other 
fields, amounting to 5,000 acres, are adjoining. 


{ 





The Season and the Crops in New-Hampshire, 
‘* The harvest is past,” and the fruits of the earth 
are gathered in. A retrospect of the past year, at 
the present time, may be of advantage as comparing 
one year with another, and different localities with each 
other, and as forming a record to which reference may 
be had in after years. 

The last winter was remarkable in this region for 
mildness. January Ist, there was no snow, and no frost 
in the ground. There was much rain, some snow, a 
few days of severe cold, and but few wecks sleighing 
during the winter. April was dry, but May was re- 
markably wet, it being rainy nearly half of the time. 
This delayed sowing and planting, but was of great ad- 
vantage to grass, for without it the hay crop would un- 
doubtedly have been very light, owing to the unfavora- 
ble winter. Pianting was not completed before the 
first week in June. The first and second hoeings were 
crowded together, and done in haste, as we were obliged 
| to commence haying early. The weather was favora- 
| ble, and the crop, which was unusuaily large, was se- 
| 
| 


cured in good order 

Wheat blighted badly, some pieces not worth harvest- 
ing. It was also injured? by the worm, Cecidomyia tri- 
tici, inthe head. A very ‘light crop. Oats good, and 
the grain heavy. Corn that was planted late was in- 
jured by the early frosts in September, but in general 
| there is an average crop. Potatoes good, and but little 
| diseased, though in paris of Merrimack and Belknap 
| counties we hear the disease is prevalent, and very de- 
| structive. Peaches and plums none, and of apples there 
e| is a limited supply. W. L. Eaton. Last Ware, N, 
| H., Nov., 1848. 


vided, the carbonate is in a sufficiently minute state of 
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Asticaltural Exhibition in Canada West. 

The third meeting of the Provincial Agri-ultural | 
Association of Upper Canada, took place at Cobourg on 
the 5th, 6th and 7th of October last. The unfavorable 
state of the weather during the days on which the en- 
tries were required to be made, prevented much stock 
and many articles from being brougkt ferward. Still 
the show is pronounced creditable to the cause of ag- 
ricultural, mechanical and general improvement. Dur- 
ham cattle from the herd of Hon. ApAM FerGusson, 
and Devons from RicHarp Garprr, Esq , are men- 
tioned as being very fine. The show of implements 
was guite large. Several of the exhibiters were from 
‘“the States,” among which were Messrs. Emery of 
Albany, and Raprise & Brices of Rochester. There 
was a good display of horticultural producis, among 
which some samples of grapes were pronounced ef su- 
perior quality. 





_ ——) 


Crops in East ‘Tennessee. 

The great improvement in farming in this valley of 
East Tennessee is trulv gratifying. Many old fields 
which have been turned out for years, are now under 
fine cultivation. 

The farmers are now gathering their corn, which 
cr pis most abundant, The wheat and oat crops were 
remarkably fine for this conntry. Wheat is now worth 
from 40 to 50 cents per bushel; corn, owing toits great 
abundance, will range one shilling io twenty cents this 
fall. There has been introduced among us, within the | 
last two years, a variety of wheat called by some the 
Quaker wheat, by others the Mediterranean, which is 
decidedly preferable to the wheat we have used here | 
for many years. Our wheat crops are often destroyed | 
by the Hessian fly in the fall, or rust in spring. The | 


Quaker wheat is never destroyed by either, and is there- | 
fore considered the more valuable. The grain is much 
larger than that of the Walker or Orleans wheat, but 


the flour is not quite so white. Sam. T. Bickne tr. 


Printed Ci:culars. 
The other day a sealed note came irom the post 
office, marked 10 cents. On opening it, not even the 


dot of a pen was visible on the inside, for it was a | 


PRINTED CIRCULAR, which if left open as it ought to 
have been, would have drawa only two cents. Gentle. 
men, either sa-e your wafers or prepay the postage. X 

paiieidtieicianancantine 

Cumate Soutn.—Dr. Lee says ‘hat 9 inches of wa- 
ter have fallen in Savannah, in 3 successive days—that the | 
mean temperature of the earth is 20 degrees greater in | 
Georgia thanin Western New- York—and that so much | 
greater there is the growth of corn, that 16 to 25 | 
square feet are required for the growth of each stalk of | 
corn in the field. 

ConstirueNts oF WHeEAT.—Professor Johnston 
found, according to analyses, that so far as the fat form. 
ing principle is concerned, that bran fora given weight, 
is the richest, and that the whole grain ground together 
is nearly one-half richer than fine flour. As to muscle- | 
JSorming matter, the whole grain is to fine flour as 156 | 
to 136. 

Analysis does not, however, always show the actual 
comparative value, as some parts are assimilated much 
more readily than others—and the same food sometimes 
becomes twice as valuable by a different preparation. 


One- Horse Carts.—A great improvement has been 
made in attaching the horse to a horse cart, to prevent 
the sudden descent of the weight of the load upon the 
animal's back, after mounting obstructions. A half el- | 
liptic spring is fastened under each shaft, the centre | 
of which is connécted to the lower ends of the staple, | 
which passes freely through a hole bored in the shaft, | 
and connects with the chain that passes over the back of | 


the horse. 








AN ACROSTIC., 
The Cultivator of **the soil and mind.? 


His course well chosen. eatnot fail to find, 
* Excelsior ?? his motto, well defined 


Cheer’ on by honest labor’s rich rewards, 
Unawed by rortune’s frowns. as Nature’s LORDS 
Let cultivators still their course pursue, 

To “improve the soil? as they are bound to do- 
It soon will be acknowledged as a right, 
Viewed in a practical or scientific light: 

As right, in honoriug all the men of toil— 

To honor most, improvers of the soil: 

Our duty, then, should be delayed no lafer— 
Respect our rights, and take Tue CuntivaTtor. 


Respecifully submitted by W. L. Eaton. 
East Ware, N H. 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
New-York, Nov. 15, 1848. 

FLOUR—Genesee per bbl. $5.44a$5.50. Fancy brands, $5. 
624aB5 874, 

GRAIN.—Wheat, Genesee, per bn., $1.25¢81.27—Corn. North- 
ern, 70a74 cts.—Rye, 66a67¢ —Barley, 62}265—Oats 33a34e. 

BUT TER—Best, per lb, 19@20¢.--Western, dairy, 12a@18¢.— 
Olio, Gaile. 

CHIEESE—per lb., 6a7}e. 

BEEF--Mess, per bbl , $9 25a810.— Prime, $5 25a85'50. 

PORK—Mess, per bbl., $12.624—Prime, $9. 

LAR D—per Ib., 7jaS8e. 

HAMS—Smoked, per Ib.. 6a8he. 

Hk ViP—American dew rotted, per ton, $155a%160, 

TOBACCO— per lb, Kentucky, 34a6e. 

COTTON—Upland and Florida, per |b., 54a64¢e.—New Orleans 


/ and Alabama, 5ja74ec. 


WOOL—Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed, per lb... 35440 cts 


American full blood fleeces,...........005 31433 “ 
ee ee ia, 
ie one-fourth blood and common,. 23a25 * 

















ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

Removed from stand No. 10 and 12 Green-street, to thé 
spacious new store No. 369 Broadway—a few doors 
South of the Post-Office, Albany, N. Y. 


IIE subscriber, being a sufferer from fire, in common with a 
large portion of the citizens of Albany. (having lost his store 


| and stock, on the morning of the 29th of Oct. last.) has secured for 


a term of years the new and extensive store, No. 369 Broadway, or 
old Market-street. a few doors south from the P. O. This store 
being 145 feetdeep, and four stories high, is much larger than his 
former one,—und running through from Broadway to the canal 
bisn—Broadway being the principal thoroughfare in the city, be- 


kee A 
| tween the Boat Landings and Depots, the location is readily found. 
| These advantages, With the increased faci'ities, will enable him to 


transact many times the business heretofore done by him, and 
more convenient for the trade generally 

In connection with these changes. he is erecting an extensive 
manufactory in the central part of the city, sufficiently large to ae- 
commodate over 100 mechanics, and a proportionate amount of 
labor-savi: g machinery, which will enable him at all times to exe- 
cute all orders with despateh. And he solicits the continuance of 
that very liberal patronage heretofore bestowed upon his estab- 
lishment. H. L EMERY. 

N. B.. [tis his intention to establish branches at Rochester and 
Buffalo the coming spring, each to be under the charge of expe- 
rieuced brothers of the subscriber, 
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List OF AGENTS FOR FEE CU 


NEW JERSEY 
Augusta, W. HW Roe 
Burlington, Thos. Hancock 
Bridgeton, J. Bo Potter 
Crosswicks, P. S. Bunting 
Carpe:.ter’s Landing, Thos Her- 

ilage 
Colts Week, HW Buck 
Camden, B. W. Cooper 
Columbus, J. W. Wright 
Deerfield, A Padgett 
Englishtown, W. D. Reid 
Fairton, G.S. Whitecar 
Fiemington, J. K Demet 
Glassboro, T. H Whitney 
Greenwich. B. Sheppard 
Griggsiown, A. Van Doren 
Howell Works, A. Lafeua 
Jacksonville, 8. 'T. Duafty 
Kingwood, J.T Risler 


Lesser Cross Roads. Jos. Nichols! 


Metuchin, Wm. M_ Ross 
Mendiam, D. B. Williams 
Medtord, Geo. Haines 
Miliville, F. L. Muttord 
Mount Holly, G. W. Parker 
Moorestown, © Stokes 
Middietown Point, N. Hillyer 
Madison, Wm. J> Britton 
Middletown, Thos. Roberts, Jr. 
Newark. Ritchie & Eadie 
New Market, Abel Vail 
New Brunswick, H. Smalley 
Newton. J. R. Pettit 

New Vernon, 8. Lindsey 
Perth Amboy. Jas Parker 
Plainfield, W. W. Cornell 
Princeton. Jas. Carnahan 
Paterson, John Home 
Quakerstown, T. Probasco 
Raneoeas. H. W. Wii ls 
Rahway, J. Shann 
Roadstown, R. Fithiaa 
Shiloh, A. Muich 

Sguankum, H H Wainwright 
Spotswood, John D. Outealt 
Shrewsbury, J. Corliss 
Stewartsville, Wm. S Kase 
Sergeantsville, J. Lessey 
Trenton. D. K. Schenck 
Tom's River, W. McKean 
Tinton Falls, Thos Guest 
Woodbridge, E. L. Jaeques 
Yardville, J. J. Woodward 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegany City, Chas Anderson 
Abington Centre, S, Tilbmehast 
Alientown, D.C Freytag 
Addison, Robt. Hunter 
Athens. Sam’! Ovenshire 
Bethlehem, C. C. Tombler 
Brownville, J. L. Bowinan 
Berwick, Rev. J H. Young 
Bethany, FE, W. Hamlin 
Brooksville, John Bullers 
By berry. E. Croasdale 
Bristol, Sam’! Hulme 
Butler, A. M. Evans 
Beaver Plain, D Minis 
Bridgewater, A Stackhouse 
Bloomsburgh, Geo. Yost 
Beallsville, W J. Hill 
Chambers burgh, B. Chambers 
Centerville, A. Cornell 
Carlisle, Sam’i Myers 
Canaan, D Swingle 
Catrawissa. Wm. I. Eyer 
Chanceford, Jas. 5. Fulton 
Conneautville, Chas. B. Power 
Colebrookdale, J. Sehultz 
Curwinsville. John Miles 
Coopersburgh, C. Wittman 
Connellsvilie, Jos Herbert 
Dundaff, J. Me Alla 
Darlington, John Smart 
Danborough. Chas. Smith 
Equinunk, Wm Weston 
Kastbrook, Wm MeCoslin 
Easton, H. W. Croshy 
Erie, T’. Moorehead, Jr. 

East Smithfield, Allen Hale 
Elkland. Thos. Allen 
Fairview, M. Barnett, Jr. 


POR SSE SS OL ES FOSTER 


(Con:luded from page 359.) 


Farmington. John Detwille 
Friendsville, Sam’] F Carmalt 
Fayeueville, Joli Darby 
Forkston. BK Fasset 
Greensburg. D. Weltz 


| Gap, Jos. Brinton 








Honesdale, G. Ly. Griffing 
Hanover, Peter Forney 
Hulmeville, A. N. Scott 
Herriottsville. Jno McEwen 
Hamlinton, B. Hamlin 
Hartheig. Geo. Siddail 
Harbor Creek. C. Leet 
Harveys, S. Harvey 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J 
Dickey 
Huntsville, D J Whiteman 
Harewood, Wim. Mam 
Horn Brook, Wm. J. Delpueck 
Hill Top, O stevenson 
Harford, P. K Williams 
Jefferson. Join Cotterell! 
Kingston, EB Hoyt 
Kulpsville, ©. L. Wampole 
Kruzers, A. L. Henderson 
Lancaster, G, Baker 
Lewisburg. S. F. Lyndall 
Lalaska, Wm. Staveley 
Leighton, Ed. Weiss 
Lawrenceville. W. Kilburn 
Lewiston, L. T. Mattson 
Lumberville, Wm. J. Jewell 
Leraysville, EK. Marsh 
London Grove, J. P. Swayne 
Mauch Chunk, Sam’). Lippincett 
Maiden Creek, Jos. Wright 
Muncy, B. M. Ellis 
Marshalton, John Worth, Jr 
MecConnellsville, Ro M. Denig 
Meadville, M H Bagley 
Montrose, H. J. Webb 
Morrisdale, Sam/’l. Waring 
Mount Morris. Levi Andersen 
Millardsville. O. T) Kinane y 
Mechatiesburgh, A. Babh 
Mount Republic, &. E. North 
Mehoopany, Geo. Whipple 
Newtown, A. Cornel 
Newportville, A. M. Mclivaine 
Newtown Square. L. Brooks 
North Woritehall. BK. Konler 
North Kast, Jos. MeCord 
New Castle, Geo. Pearsen 
New Milford, J e Pjarcinns 
Newville, W. H. Woodburn 
Newburgh, Jo Au. 
Norristown, D. N. Mulvany 
Oley, Dr. P. G. Bertolet 
Ousville, R. C. Weaver 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co 
Pottstown, Qwen Siover 
Pineville, J. * impson 
Perryopolis, Pierson Cope 
Pleasant Mount. O. Stevensen 
Pleasant Valley, J. M. Sands 
Priceville, M. Mogridge 
Jeasant Unity, Alex. Culbertson 
Piqua, T. W. Henderson 
Pike, D. Lobach 
Prompton, Hon. V. Grenell 
Piusburgh. M. P. Morse 
Rileysville; M. Tornlinson 
Ruchsville, D. Troxel 
Reiglesville. Jas. W. Long 
Reedsville. Chas. Colfelt 
Ryerson’s Station, J. K. Louvgh- 
ridge 
Richborough, Jos. Thompson 
Shippensburg, Fridley & Ketso 
Selona, Wm. Fearon, Jr. 
Starrucco, Hon. J. Mumitord 
~etziers’ Store, Dr. A. Bush 
South Sterling, Rich. Lancaster 
Shepherdstown, D. Sheifer, 2. MM 
Strawntown, W. Dennis 
Steeleville, Joshua Wood 
Spring Creek, &. Eaton 
Springtown, D. W. Hess 
Stroudsburg, F. Starbird 


Tarentum, D. McLain 
Thompsontown, Jos. Kurtz 
Tioga, Wm. Lowell 
Tunkhannock, Geo. Leighton 


' Wiscl 


| St. Michaels. 8 


Uniontown, A 
Upton, Joho MeClelland 

West Alexander, GD. Whitham 
Warren, N. Sill 

Wyalosig, Hl. iT. Wells 
Waynesburgh, J. Giggimbotham 
Wayman, Jas. R Keen 
Wyoming. Chas. Denison 
Wilkes. arre. O. Coliins 
Waterford, C. Mitchell 

West Greenville, Jas. Stevenson 
Womelsdort, Wm. D. Robeson 
White House, BK. Line, Jr. 
Weilsboro, D. His:e 

Vest Chester. T. B. Beaumont 
Wesi Grove, J. .. Giutchell 
Waite Haven, Thes. Morrison 
York, D. =mall 

Yardleyville, Rev. C.Wiltberge: 


DELAWARE 
Delaware City, CB. Reybold 
Dover, W. W. Morris 
Loveville pringer 
Middletown. T. Vo Ward 
Newee-tle, Jolin Pattison 
New Garden. John Pegle 
Sinyrna, A. Jones 
Summit Bridge, J. A Lune 
Wimimgton, Jas) La Roche 


> Stepa. Ss 


Whiteleysburg, BE, W. Cooper 
MARYLAND. 

Annapolis, Thos. J. Mesick 

Bakersviile, A. Rench 

Brick Meetmg House, P. M 

Steele 

Baltimore. Sam’l. Sands 

Bludensturgh, Chas. B Calvert 

Cockeysville.. Juno D. Mathews 


Cenmtrevilie, John Tilghman 
Churchville, Wm Finney 
Catonsville. Jo Ferguson 
Darnestown. L. W. Candler 
BEliicotUs Mi W. Denny 
Kmmittsbuig, Dr J. A 


Is, Dr 


short 


faston, Ed. M. Dawson 

Fredericiown, J A. & D. C 
Jolson 

Frederick. F. A. Rie ey 

Golden Thes H Mathews 


Hurmony. P. Wethered 

[larrisouville, HT bute 

Hopewell X Roads J. Tlelte 
kell 

Levrel, Col TH. Kelton 


I, ef OVW ¢ Jans Re I : 
mir nh Ache: i ’ 
new 

New Windsor, Dan’l Engel 

Owing’s MM e u 

Pemonhey. L. Marbur 


Vihe-ville, Gen B ¢ 


Petersville, Jolin Lee 
Port Deposite, A Anderson 
Princess Ann. Wm. TP. G Polk 
Queenstown, C. C. Tilghman 
I Anderson 
Sharpstown. Ed. Burlord 

He, Jas Sy kes, P 


Sandy Sprit P. Palmer 


Howard 


fcistertown 


Svkesvi 
g. Dr. W 


Hambleton 


Paneytown, Alex McAlister 
Triadelphia, Kk. Riggs 

Trappe, M. Goidsborough 
Upper Mariboro, G. W. Graham 


Utiea Mills. Wm Teed 
Vienna, Wm. S. Jackson 
West River. Dr. John B 
Walkersville. J. Walker 
Wye Mills, W. Rose 
urgb, C E Ber: ondy 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown, John H. King 
Washington, J. PF. Callan 
VIRGINIA. 
Aetna, Ino. Cooks 
Amherst C. H.. M. L. Farris 
Alexandria, Bell & Eutwisle 
Amelia C. H., W. Harrison 
Abingdon, Thos. Findlay 


Owens 


| Dridgewuter, Jno 


j Carter’s Bridge, 


| Curdsville. J 
; Conrad’s Store, J. E 


| Chnsttansburg, E 
| Charlovlesville, R. WIN 


| Campbell C 


| Jefferson, D. B 
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Laeiv A Wee, 


Anandale, Wm. Garges 

Vvlets, Ed. lin 

Ruffalo Forge. W. Weaver 
Blue Ridge, deremial Star 
Brandonville, Wm. Robertson 
Barboursville, §. Bo Newman 
Barter Brook. D. S. Bell 
Rowmuan's Mills. J. C. Bowman 
Dinkel, Jr 
Charlemont, Sum‘l G. Davis 
(ulpepper Cc. EF, Ie. B. Ehill 
Rives 
Camp Mills, Col. Jos. Howard 
Clitten Vorge, KB. Jordan 

Hale 
i * 


Ceo 


Coopers, J. S. 

Saunders 
(larnusber- 
ger 

Chuckatuck, J. Bunch 

Phiegan 

Noland 

VW. W. Davis 

H., k. C. Jordan 

Chesterfield C. H., R Fiournoy 

Co#l Munes, Dr. Wm. H. Jonn- 
son 

Clear Branch. L 

Dover Milis. R. Wood 

Dayton, Uenry Thomas 

Davis? Store, Richard Davis 

Dinwidde C. H., J. W. Gilliam 

* Mills. P. Preston 

Drurysville, B. Cary 

Dickenson’s Store, W. Dicken- 


Coeadur Grove \ 


I.. Waterman 


Davis 


Grew 


son, Jr 
Blon, Jas. Robertson 
Everetusville. Benj. HW. Magruder 


Fancy Uill, W. Weaver 
Fincastle. Jas. S. Walreoud 
Front Reyal. R. M. Marshall 
Farrowsville, Dr. Wm. C. Suib- 
jing 
‘ranklin, Wm. MeCoy 
I eksburg, H. R. Robey 
shersville. J. Porrernelid 
wd C. HL. Bl. Desxkins 
Pairtax C. H., R. Allison, P. M. 
Fish Creek, John Bell. P M 
Gicueester C. H.. Jno. T. Catlett 
fireenville, John NMerrite 
‘green Bank, J. Moore, Jr 
Ciraysons C. HE. Johu Dickenson 
Giiboa, P. B. Pemberton 
(roodwynsville, D. W. Brodman 
Nardin’s ‘Tavern, R. W. N. No- 
land 
Harrison! 


. 
Tiunters 


urgh. J. Hardesty 

He, Jas. A. Price 
lierm.tage, N. Whitmere 
HHampton, J. B. Cary 
Haymarket, Dr. C. C. Marsteller 
Willams 
Steger 


Jecksonville, Jos 

Kanawha Sal A. L. 
Ruffhier 

Kenrmevsyville. Dr. Hoffman 

King Geo. C. H.. W.S. Brown 


nes, Capt. 


|} Kang & Queen C. H., R. Pollard, 


| Lovineton, C. T. 


|} Middleburg 


St. 
Kerr's Creek, M. Dunlop 
L berty, A. B. Nichols 
Lynchburgh, M. Davis, Jr 
Lexington. A. Graham 
Loyds. b. G. Rennolas 
Lock Lomond, J. C. Rutherford 
Latayette, Geo. W. Baruett 
E=tes 
Leesburgh, Chas. H. Lee 
Liberty Mills, EB. P. Barbour 
Mathews C. 1., Dr. W. Shuitice 
s 3- Power | 
Martiusbure. Jos 
MecGaheysville, J. Ammon 
Mount Clinton. J. Warren 
Middlebrook, Jno. 'T. Raudolph 
Millwood, John E. Page 
Milford Mills, Rev. J. Towles 
Manchester, A. B. Bott 
Moorefield, M. W. Gamble 


A. Swink 


Hoiiman 


Mint Spring 


Mount Sydney, R. S. Harnsbe2- 
ger 
Mathewsville, A. G. Mathews 











EEE 





Dec, 








Newbern, John C. Dart 
Newville, Dr. W J. Harrington 
New Market, 8. P. Henkel 
New Hope, Geo. W. Mowry 
Occupacia, J. M. Garnett 
Occoquan, H. Holland 
Pursel’s Store, 8. B T. Caldwell 
Port Republic, 8. Harusberger 
Pediar Mills, Wm. B. Rucker 
Petersburg, E. H. Osborne 
Pleasant Gap, T. M. Walton 
Parkersburgh, M. Chapman 
Richmond, R Hill, Jr. 
Ruckmansville, 8. Ruckman 
Rose Mills, Dan’) Warwick 
Retreat, J. 8. Callaway 
Stafford C. H., 8. S. Brooke 
Shepherdstown, J. Hoffman, Jr. 
Suffolk, K. Hill, P. M. 
Snickersville, R. Chew 
Smithfield, W. W. Jordan 
Spotsylvania C. H., C. Beazly 
Stewart’s Draft, Abney & Van 
Lear 
Sheetz Mills, R. K. Sheetz 
Staunton, 5. &. Christian 
Sharon, Jas. W. Grayson 
Stoney Creek Warehouse, A 
Aldridge 
Toms Brook, Jno. Rhoades 
Thompsonville, Geo. Ficklin 
Tye River Mills, Dr. T. Massie 
Triadelphia, 8. D. Favis 
Taylorsville, Col. T Mc Cabe 
Timberville, John Driver 
Tye River Warehouse, J. B. Me 
Lelland 
Upperville, C. Powe! 
Variety Mills, C. F. istes 
Wheeling, Wm. Gregg 
Wellsburgh, R. Mirchland 
West Liberty, W. Irwin 
Warringion Springs, J. G. Brad- 
ford 
Warrenton, Geo W. Brent 
Winchester, H F. Baker 
Waynesborough, John Bush 
Warren, R. Pollard 
Wilmington, 8. Stillman 
Williamsbu:g,S S Griffin 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheboro, B F Hoover 
Averysboro, Col K. Murchison 
Albright, J. R. Montgomery 
Brush Creek, Brice Carter 
Brinkleyville, W.H Wills 
Brummells, A. F. Harris 
Clover Garden, W. J. Bingham 
Cottage Home, R. UH. Morrison 
Cowper Hill, A. Me Lean 
Concord, Jas. H. Walker 
Cedar Hill, Sam’! W. Burns 
Catawba Spa, W. P. Bynum 
Dockery’s Store, Hon. A. Dock- 


ery 
ped Grove, Wm. P. Reinhardt 
Fair Grove, C. Mack 
Fayetteville, DR. Bell 
Fort Defiance, Ed. W. Jones 
Gulf, Dr. Geo. C. Newby 
Gilopolis, John Metachen 
Greensboro, Jas. Sloan 
Gravelly Hill, H. W. Beatty 
Henderson, Prof. E. A. Jones 
Hetel, A. M. Craig 
Hammond’s Store, J. WwW Burns 
Halifax, H. K. Burgwin 
Hillsboro, Wm Cain 
Jamestown, S. G. Coffin 
Jersey Settlement, Rev. P. Me 

Donald 
Kirkland, EB. Burns 
Limestone, A. Pearson 
Lexington, W.R Holt 
Lincolnton, C. C. Henderson 
Long Creek, J. F. Robitzsch 
Murfreesboro, S. J. Wheeler 
Milton, A. J Walker 
Moffit’s Mills, John Pope 
Marley’s Mills, T. A. Feuteral 
Mosely Hall. Jesse Lassiter 
Newbern, Geo S. Attmore 
Nashville, N. W. Boddie 
Oxford, Col. L. Gilliam 
Pioneer Mills, J.C’ Sosserman 
Pullocksville, A. L Simmons 
Roanoke, Jos. J. Pugh 
Raleigh, W. White 
Rockingham, S W. Covington 
Rocky Mount, Wm. S. Battle 
Red Plains, Tyre Glenn 


Smithfield, Dr. A F. Telfair 
Salisbury, Wm Locke 

South Mills, Wm Old 
Swansboro, Ed. Hill 

Topsail, J. D. Jones 

Tarboro, Robt. Norfleet 
Williamsville, Alex. Williams 
Watson’s Bridge, Wm Watson 
Williamston, J. S Yavrell 
Westuninster, Wm. S. Beard 
Wilmington, W. A Wright 

SOU lH CAROLINA. 
Aiken, J. D Legare 
Anderson C. f1, Jos. N. Whitner 
Blackvilie, W.S. Reynolds 
Beaufort, B R. Bythewood 
Charleston, Sam’: Hart, Sr. 

- Jno. Russell 
Catourah, J. H. Cleveland 
Cheraw, E. B C. Cash 
Columbia, W. W) Purse 
Damascus, Capt. G A. Fike 
Edgefield CG H., E. J. Mims 
Greenville C. H.. Dr. A B. Crook 
Monks Corner, Dr. J. R. Motte 
Monticello, W. J. Alston 
Nation Ford, A White 
Newberry, R Stewart 
Pliney, B. F. Stairley 
Pocotaligo, Rev. J. B. Dunwody 
Pendleton, J. B Sitton 
Pomaria, Wm. Summer 
Stoney Point, J. Stacey 
Society Hill. WH. Evans 
Terryville, J E. Calhoun 
Woodruff, Col. J. M. Crook 
Winnsboro, 5, P. Thomas 





GEORGIA. 
Angusta,C. A. Grenville 
Athens, P. Clayton 
Birdsville, J. V. Jones 
Biakely, Joel W. Perry 
Columbus, Jno. M. Flournoy 
Carsmith, J. Hilsman 
Culloden, Prof. J. Darby 
Elberton, B, Burch 
Greensboro, Dr T. N. Poullain 
Iron Works, M. A. Cooper 
Kingston, Joun Lewis 
Knoxville, Sam’l. Rutherford 
Lincolnton, Jos. P Wing 
Macon, A KE. Ernest 
Madison, John S. Walker 
Marictta, EK Deumead 
Mulberry Grove, W. G. Walker 
Milledgeville, G. L. Deming 
Mount Zion, Robt Walcoit 
Mayfield, Thos Jones 
Petersburgh, J D Watkins 
Prattville. Geo. A, Winn 
Roswet, N. J. Bayard 
Savannah, Dr. Wm. H. Cuyler 
Sparta, J. H. Burnet 
Upatoie, Dr. Carnes 
Van Wert, D. Clapton 
Washington, Dr. F. Fickler 
Zebulon, WH. G Johnson 





MISSISSIPPI. 

Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Columbus, H. Stevens 
Edward’s Depot, Dr. M. W. 

*hillips 
Gallatin, E R. Brown 
Grand Gulf, Col. Wm. Bridges 
Gholson. R Morris & Co. 
Holly Springs, Wm. B. Lumpkin 
Liberty, Hon. John Wall 
Lexington, W. J. Holloway 
Lockhart’s Store, C. T. Murphy 
Malcolm, B D. Knapp 
Mount Pleasant, F. Hitchcock 
Natchez, Wm. H- Fox 
Oxford, M_ Peques 
Okachickama, T’. Hardeman 
Olive Branch. F. T. Paine 
Raymond,C W. Le Grand 
Vicksburg, R. Y. Rogers 
Waterford, L. Cole 
Wheeling, Gen. D. Davis 
Whitesville, D. L. Phares 


ALABAMA. 
Berrien, S. Ruffin 
Eufaula, J. W. Rains 
Forkland, Wm. C. Sorsby 
Gainesville, Col. Carleton 
Hayneville, M. Smith 
Jacksonville, Jas. M. Crook 
Lockland, Dr. Cloud 














Mobile, R. North & Co. 
Moutgomery, J A, Lamar 
Nort: Port, John Bells 

Pleasant Hill, Thos. Broughton, 
Suggsville, Dr. A. Denny 
Tuscaloosa, W. D. Marrast 
Warrior Stand, J. C. Hendersen 


TENNESSEE. 

Bolivar. C, Jones 
Biair’s Ferry, A. S. Lenoir 
Crossville, Benj Bentley 
Chattanooga, D K Rawlings 
Calhoun, H. MeD. McE}rath 
Campbell’s Station, Col. G. W 

Maboy 
Durhamville, Wm. T. Buck 
Franklin College, T. Fanning 
Facility, J. T. Lenoir 
Franklin Wm P. Campbell 
four Miie Sranch, Chas M. Mc 

Ghee 
Graysburg, Col. D Br ight 
Greenville. Eph. Link 
ITardimans X Roads, J. S. Clay- 

brook 
Hiil’s Valley, J. B. Hill 
Harrison. A. C. Richard 
Jackson, G Adamson, P. M. 
Kingston, J. Y. Smith 
Knoxville. P. M. McClung 
Leesburgh, J. McPherson 
Lenvirs, Win B. Lenoir 
Memphis, A. W. Flin 
McMinnville, A M. Stone 
Maryville, s. T) Bicknell 
Nasliville, Wm. Scruggs 
Philadelphia, W. F. Lenoir 
Purdy, A, Denney 
Russellville, Dr. L) Broom 
Sweetwater, Robt. Smead 
Shelbyville, Thos. C. Ryall 
St. Clair, J. Hoffmaster 
Savannah, Wm Davey 
Waynesboro, Jas. Anderson 
Winchester, P. S. Decherd 





ARKANSAS. 
Choctaw Agency, T. McKinney 
Eldorado, Wm. V. Tatum 
Fort Washita, Rev. W. Brown- 

ing 
Fort Towson, L. Garland 
Hillsboro, Wm. Gorman 
Sylvia, Rev. Evan Jones 
Ultima Thule, L. G. Harris 
Wheelock, H K. Copeland 
Wilmington, Jos. B. Jones 

LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria, H. M. Hyams 
Assumption, Col. G. Beaziey 
Bringicrs, R. McCall 
Chenvyville. Hugh Castin 
Cloutersville, Robt. McAlpin 
Donaldsonville, R. MeCall 
Jackson, D. McCanto 
Kisatchie, Thos. Brown 
Mauchae, Dr Romer 
Mansfield, J J. B. Prudhomme 
Monroe, Dr. John Calderwood 
New Orleans, B. M. Norman 
New River, 8S. Tillotson 
Natchitoches, S. M. Hyams 
Parish St. Charles. J G. Wilson 
Point Coupee, 8. J. Cooley 
Union, J. S. Hanna 

FLORIDA. 
Flemington. P. Dell 
Key West, J. B Browne 
Mandarin, J. L. Hamilton 
Marion, J.C Johnston 


TEXAS. 
Lavaca, F. & J. Beaumont 
MISSOURI. 


Boonville, Jas. R. Hammond 
Carondelet, H. A. Stine 
Dover, G C. Spears 
Fee Fee, J. Quisenberry? 
Georgetown, Amos Friston 
Jackson, Jos. W. Russell 
Jefferson City, Jas. L. Minor 
Lexington, C. Patterson 
Middle Fork, Jas Flore 
Rock Hill. C. Armstrong 
Sarcoxie, W.C. Wilson & Sons |} 
St. Louis, Plant & Brother 

- E. P. Pettes 

= H. Paddleford 











KENTUCKY, 
Bowling Green, J. J. Younglove 
Bedford. N. Parker 
Colbyville, S$ D. Martin 
Ghent, J. Smithson 
Henderson, Mr. Hillyer 
Lexington, C. J. Sanders 
Louisville, Geo. W. Noble 

= A.G Mann 
North Port, Wm_ 8. Lindsay 
Nicholasville, T. Woodson 
Owensboro, Jas. Weir 
Piketon, J. N. Richardson 
Richmond, C. Turner 
Shawnee Run, J. R. Bryant 
Smithland, W. Cowper 
Stanford, Arch. Leavell 
Versailes, Wm D. Young 
Vanceburg, A. Thompson 

OHIO. 

Akron, L. Swift 
Alexandria, W. M. Dawes 
Andover, F. Crearey 
Auburn, A. E. Barnes 
Bainbridge, A. M. Marshall 
Bloomingville, H. Becken 
Brookfield, Jas. Fowler 
Bristolville, 1.. B. Maltby 
Braceville, F .E. Siow 
Burlington, S. M. Browning 
Bowling Green, Dr W. R. Peck 
Brandy Wine Mills, W. Foster 
Berlinville, Jas. Ous 
Chillicothe, W. M. Anderson 
Cincinnati, Jos B. Russell 
Cleveland, F. R. E!listt 
Columbus, Dr J. G. Jones 
Claridon, ©, L. Taylor 
Cuyahoga Fal's, H. B. Tuttle 
Circleville, Geo. Doney 
Chester, W. Sherwood 
Cherokee, W. H Funk 
Canfield, J. M. Edwards 
Cleves. Wm, H. H. Taylor 
Canal Dover, G W. Slingluff 
Carthage, H. C. Morris 
Dover C. H. Tobey 
Dunean’s Falls, 8. Sturgis 
Dayton, Sam‘). Teague 
Delaware, Jos. Cellar 
Ellsworth, Jos. Coit 
Euclid, C. I’. Graves 
Elyria, G M. Chapman 
Elliottsville, Wm. B. Sloane 
East Euclid, L. [ Pelton 
East Ciaridon, H. Armstrong 
Nation, Jas. G Fanning 
Etna, N P. Atkinson 
Fitehville, M. E. Mead3 
Fredonia, Geo. P Howell 
Greenfield, J. M. Beers 
Gallipolis, John Hoy 
Garrettsville, J Wright 
Granville, A. P. Prichard 
Gustavus, Geo Hezlep 
Greeusburgh, N Coleman 
Gambier, M. White ' 
Grand Prairie, T. C. Fitzhas" 
Hartford, S. A. Bushnell 
Howland, D. B. King 
Hillsboro, Jas M. ‘Trimble 
Hudson, H. Baldwin 
Huron, P. Adams 
Hubbard, A. J. Mear 
Jefferson, E Wood, 
Johnstown, F. Follett 
Kinsman. Jno R. Stanhope 
Kingsville, C. Terrill 
Kirtand, A C. Russell 
Laneaster, J. M. Bigelow 
Leroy, J. Phillips 
Lafayette, B. G. Calef 
Lowe r Sandusky, A. Morehouse 
Lyme, T. D. Porter 
Lenox, J. Atkins 
London, ‘Thos. A. Davidson 
Lebanon, C. Halloway 
Marion, W L. Kendrick 
MeCutchenville, Geo. Myers 
Milan, Elam Ward 
Mount Healthy, Jas. Moor 
Massillon, T. Noble 
Malta, R. Porter, Jr. 
Mentor, J Smith 
Melmore, S. Arnold 
Morgan, A Moses 
Mount Vernon, J. Crawford 
Middlebury, T. A. Noble 
Monroeville, J. Smith 
Moores Salt Works, R. George 
Marietta, D. E. Gardner 
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Nashville, Rev. S. Diefendorf 
North Newbury, Jobn Gotham 
NewPhiladelphia, F D Leonard 
Newton Falls, Dr. H. A. Dubois, 
Norwalk, J. D. Burditt 
New Vienna, C Lewis 
Newark, H. S. Sprague 
Newbury, J. Allshouse 
North Ridgeville, C. W. Scatter- 
good 
Oberlin, H. C. Taylor 
Orangeville, N E Austin 
Poland, Wm. Little 
Painesville, S. Smith 
Piqua, B. F. Brown 
Pisgah, Jas. Hercules 
Portsmouth, Geo. Stevenson 
Peru,S Atherton 
Quaker Bottom, C. Turley 
Republic, R Lord 
Reading, A. Cleavenger 
Roseville, J. 1. Ford 
Ruggles, J. Fitch 
Randolph, O C. Dickinson 
Rockport, Geo. B Merwin 
Short Creek, W. Maddox 
Sycamore, D Cowgill 
South Charlestown, Jon. Pierce 
Southington, D. Maltbee 
Saiem, Jos. Wright 
Springfield, J. T Warder 
Solon, Chas R. Smith - 
Sandusky, A. H. Moss 
Selma, J. Landes 
Steubenville. F. A. Wells 
Sharon Centre, M A. Chandler 
Sprinedale. A. A Mullett 
Toledo, Wm. Wallis 
Tiffin, Wm. Randall 
Tyro, J.J Metcalf 
Troy, P A Smith 
Tallmadge, P. C Stone 
Urbana, J. Funk 
Uhricksville, John Barker 
Vienna. S H. Reed 
Vie ma X Roads, W R. Webb 
Walhonding, J. Johnson 
Warren, Jas Haslett 
Weeathersfield, S. W. Fee 
Whiteford, S. B. Worden 
Wadsworth, Geo. K. Pardee 
Wayne, Jolin Kennedy 
Willoughby, W  Pefield 
Westerville, J. W. Copeland 
West Liberty, Jas. W Brown 
Watertown, D Deming 
Wateriord, Chas Pevers 
Wakeman. L. 'T. Farand 
West Milton, S. Teague 
Yellow Creek, B. Tiompson 
Xenia, Jas. Jenkins 
Zanesville, Jas. 1, Cox 





INDIANA. 
Bristol, G. Senoir 
Canton. O. Albertson 
Elkton, J. Randall. Jr. 
Elkhart. Geo. W. ‘Ts bbetts 
Indianapolis, Abner J. Pope 
Jackson Prairie, =. Bo Jacks«n 
Kingsberry, John T. Vail 
Kiightstown, FL. Goble 
Lafayette, C. Fink 
Lima, M. Averill 
Laporte, Jns. Grierson 
Madison, Thos. B Spilman 
Michigan City, Geo. Smith 
Mishawaka, G. C. Merrifield 
New Harmony, John Beal, 
New Albany, D. Hedden 
Orleans, John F. Kimbley 
Princeton, D. Mills 
Rockville, P_ Mitchell 
Richmond, Jos. V. Plummer 
Romney, H. Daming 
Steubenville, Jas. Carter 
Terre Haute, A M_ Pettengill 
Vincennes, L. ©. Langton 
Vevay, Jos. Walton 
Wilmington, Geo. Cornelius 
ILLINOIS, 
Antioch, D Holmes 
Aurora, John Wilson 
Ava, John Burrill 
Beardstown, E. R. Gillett 
Boon Grove, A B. Price 
Belleville, Iu. V. Flooper 
Bristol. 8. B Craw 
Como, F. Cushing 
Chicago, Griggs, Bross & Co. 








Booksellers 


Carlinsville, J. C. Dawes 
Cazenovia, M. L. Dunlop 
Chesterfield, S. Hopson 
Dundee, J. A. Curpenter 
Dixon, John Shillaber 
Elgin. N. E. Daggett 
Franklin Grove, N Whitney 
Freeport, L. W. Guiteau 
Farm Ridge, E. Baldwin 
Geneseo, H C. Sleight 
Godtrey, Benj. Godtrey 
Granville, R. Ware 
Galena, Jos. N Waggoner 


| Harding, H. Ef. Marsh 


Jonesborough, W. Willard 
Kendall, EF. S. L. Richardson 
long Grove, Oran O1t 
Lee Centre, kK. L Clapp 
Lewistown. Steph. Dewey 
Lockport, E E Bush 
Title Fort, Thos Reid 
Middletown, J. Simmons 
Ottawa, John Hise, P. M. 
Paddock's Grove, G. Flagg 
Point Republic. J. T. Bullock 
Princeton, C. Bryant 
Panther Creek. J. B. Shaw 
Aattville, P. Halleck 
Paris, M K. Alexander, P. M. 
Quiney, L. Bull. Jr. 
Rockton, P. Bird 
Sparta, J. L. Brown 
Springfield, F. O. Leffingwell 
Union Poiat, Ed. Mackinder 
Upper Alton, Benj F. Lang 
Vermillionville. J F. Little 
Woodburn, Wm. H. Rider 
MICHIGAN. 
Algonac, Geo. Jasperson 
Adrian, G. W. Merrick 
Aun Arbor. Wm J. Maynard 
Albion. Jo Gardner 
Armada. Geo Andrews 
Byron. EF Fo Wade 
Burr Oak, Chas. Betts 
Brooklyn, J. W. Thompson 
Battle Creek, J. Brown 
Bellevue, S. Andrus 
Bainbridge. Steph He Meech 
Crockery Creek, W. Hathaway 
Centreville. Geo, Talbot 
Clinton, Geo. Dell 
Detroit, BE. Ives 
Dundee, J Swanton 
Dexter, [Ton S W. Dexter 
Eaton Rapids, R Ferris 
Elba, R. Watkins 
Erie. A. J Keeney 
Flat Rock, John Cooke 
Farmington. Wm. —E Pier 
Fremont, M. B. Martin 
Fentonsville. B So MeCracken 
Grand Rapids, J. F. Chubb 
Grandville, Dan. Stewart 
Galesbury, John Slipser 
Genesee. H. L. Wileox 
Howell, F.C. Whipple 
Mudson. Aug. Finney 
Hastings, Ff. Corning 
Hartwellsville, Isaac Gale 
Ionia, B. Harter 
Kalamazoo. Wm. H Edgar 
Lyons, Adam I, Roof 
Lima. } White 
Lexington, Geo Smith 
Mendon, E. Allis 
Michigan, L. S. Warner 
Marion, L. E. Beach 
Medina, B B. Secor 
Manchester. S/N Palmer 
Onondaga, C. M Maynard 
Pinekney, lt. D Smith 
Plymouth, M. L. Shutts 
Plaunwell, C. C. White 
Pontiac. H. N. Howard 
Rawsonville, Join Lake 
Redford Jas. Harris 
Romeo, C F. Mallany 
Superior, John Brewer 
South Nankin, N Collins 
Saline, Wm. Dell 
Saugatuck. D. Platt 
St Joseph. Alex. Leeds 
Schoolcraft, A. Y. Moore 
Sylvan, H. H. Medley 
St. Clair, Chas. Davis 
Tecumseh, P. R. Adams 
Union District, E. Robinson 
Washington, D. Cooley 
Ypsilanti, Fras Clark 
York, D. Carpenjer 





| 








WISCONSIN. 
Beetown, Jas Prideanx 
Beloit. M. P. Cogswell! 
Clinton, T) Wineh 
Delavan, F. K. Phanix 
Green Bay, O P Kuapp 
Janesville. J. F. Woiilard 
K:posia. Wm R. Brown 
Milwaukie, J. A. Hepkins 
sie C. Shepard 
Mineral Point, A. W. Parris 
Manitouwae, Henry Spencer 
Neosho, Ww. Lehoan 
Oconomewoc, John Metealf 
Oak Creek, Asa Howes 
Osh Kosh, F. W. Doane 
Pleasant Prairie, H Foot 


Palmyra. D. F. Melendy 
Racine, Jas. M. ‘Titus 
Southport, R. ©, Gus 
Summit, D. Worthington 
Mherese, M M Juneau 
Taylorsville, Sam’l ‘Taylor 
Verona, Sam‘l Taylor 
Waterville, R. M Meigs 
IOWA. 
Burlington, Fred. Coolwine 
Colony, HL. B. Alger 
Davenport, Jas. Grant 
De Witt, A. Robb 
Hartrord, J. A. Pinto 
| Hawkeye, J. Bradley 
Sumimittville, R. Lewis 








AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 


Corner Washington and Exchange streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


\ TE have opened an establishment of the above kind in this city, 
and shall keep coustantly op hand, both at wholesale and re- 

tail, one of the largest and best assortments of agricultural imple- 
ments in the Union; and shall offer nothing for sale, that we do not 
previously test upon the farm. Our seeds are imported from one of 
the most reliable dealers in Europe. Clover and grass seed we 
shail be able 1o supply to Eastern dealers on te most |'beral 
terms 

Manufacturers of farming implements are requested to send us 
at least a sample T. C. PETERS & BRO. 
Buffaly, November, 1842 —6t 


_ a — 


IMPORTANT FO THE PUBLIC. 
HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 
Don't permit your Horses or Cattle to die, when the 


means of cure are within the reach of all! 








‘UTE undersigned has spent 
several years in the study 
of Velerinary practice in 
‘Londen and Edinboro’; he 
las also ivailed hin.self of the 
researches of Lielig, oud oth- 
e: celebrated men. who have 
contributed so much towards 
a judicious treatment of ani- 
mils. The priceiples of our 
practice ceusist in the rejec- 
Sei “"¢ tion of general bleeding, and 
—. —— eae «the total rejection of all me- 
a ne dicines that experience has 
shown to be of a dangerous tendency. These remedies act in har- 
mony with the vital principle, and When given according to the di- 
rections which accompany each article, they are capable of exs 
citing and increasing the natural functions, Without diminishing or 
destroying the'r power, hence are sate in the hands of every one. 


G H DADD, M. D, 
A LINT OF LORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES, 
Physic balls, 75¢e. per box. 
Alterative ball. Toc. do. 
powders for bad condition, 75¢ per package. 






” 
Heave powder tor diseases of the lungs, 75c. do 
Urine powder for ee “kidneys. 75¢e. do 


Tonic powder for bad condition glanders, 75¢ do 

Cordial drink for inflammation of bowels, 75e per bottle 

I, quid blister, 75¢ per botue 

Oitment for promoting the growth of hair, 50c. per pot. 

Healing balsam for wounds and saddle. galls, 75c. per boitle, 

Wash for inflamed eyes, 50c per bottle. 

Oiutment for mange seratches, od sores, &e., 50e.  * 66 

Embrocation for sore throat, 75¢. per bottle. 

Hoof ointment for sand crack, brittle hoof, &e., 50e, ** 

Horse Liniment, the most celebrated arucle known in England 
for lameness of every description, 75c. and $1 per boule, 

Distemper powder, for red water, $1 per bottle. 

Worm powders, for the removal of worms from the intestinal 
canal, 75¢ per package. 

For sale by S'TIMPSON & REED, 26 Merchants’? Row: also at 
DADD'S Horse anp CarrLe MepicinE Deport, Nos. 1 and 2 Hay- 
market Square, Beston 

Pamp'ilets describing the diseases for Which these remedies are 
used, can be had gratis. 

Numerous Certificates are in pessession of the Proprietors, of 
cures performed by the above Medicines, 

Dec. 1 —It. 


SAXON SHEEP. 
ET AVING sold a portion of our farm, we shall reduee our flock, 
and now offer to sell, giving a seleetion from our entire stock 
of breeding Ewes and Bucks. We refer te 
H. Blanchard, Esq., Kinderhook Wool Depot. 
Samuel Lawrence, Ex<q , Lowell ; and 
The Editors of the Cultivator. 
Letters addressed to us, New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. ¥., 
will meet with prompt attention. 


Nov. 1, 1648 —21.* M.Y.& H. A. TILDEN. 
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NEW VOLUME FOR £819. 


INTTM COT T ZT A AR D ID 
THE CULTIVATOR, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS oF 
The iarmer, the Gardener, and the Frui!-Grower, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 


HOUSES, BARNS, FARM IMPLEMENTS, DOMES. 
TIC ANIMALS, PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., &c. 
PINHE CULTIVATOR will enter upon its sixteenth volume (the 

sIxtH of the “‘new series,”’) On the Ist of January, 1849. 
For a perwd of fifteen years, it has enjoyed a circulation, and ex- 
erted an influence, not exceeded, it is believed, by any other jour- 
nalinthe country. That its interest and u-efulness have been sus. 
tained from year to year, we have the most abundant evidence in 
its large sales, notwithstanding the multiplicity of agricultural 
journals which have come intu existence Within the past few years. 


Mt will be our aim to render it for the future, not only worthy of 


the support of our rural population, but absolutely necessary to all 


who would keep themselves well informed as to the progress °! 


agricultural improvement, both at home and abroad. Keeping 
steadily in view the great object for which THR CULTIVATOR Was 
established—" To Improve THE SOIL AND THE Minp ’’—no effort 
will be spared to fill its pages with such matter as is best adapted 
to call into action the mental aud physical energies of its readers, 
—to awaken inquiry as to the best and most profitable methods 
of farming. and to incite to efforts to carry them into effect. 


It will be our object to elucidate and enforce the advantages of 


an IMPROVED SyYsTEM OF IlUsBANDRY, by explaiiing the principles 
on Which itis founded, and by exhibiting the practice by which it 
can be Carried into successitul operation—to show the farmer that 


if he would thrive in bis business, he must adopt a Rotation of 


Crops best calculated for his so:!ls—to convince him of the value 
of Manure, and to point outthe various Ways in which its amount 
may be greatly increased, and to What crops and in what manner 
different substances may be most advantageously applied—to con- 
vince him that instead of rendering his land poorer and his crops 
lighter from year to year, he might and ought to purste such a 
course as would increase the fertility of his farm and the amount 
of its products each succeeding year, thus rendering its cultivation 
far more profitable as Well as infinitely more satisfactory to an in- 
telligent mind. 

articular attention will be paid to Ruran ARCH.TECTURE, and 
numerous Desicns oF Farm BuiLpInGs, Gates, Fences, and Or- 
NAMENTAL STRUCTURES, Will be given—to the department allotted 
to © "THE GARDEN AND THE ORCHARD,”’ whieh wiil be conducted 
by Joun J. ‘tuHomas, well-known us the author of the * Fruit Cul- 
turist,”? and a practical Horticulturist of great skill—to ‘* Domus- 
Tic AND RuraL Economy,” and to the ** DisEases oF ANIMALS,”’ 
@ subject of increasing interest to faimers 

In these labors, the Editors will be assisted by Correspondents in 
every State in the Union, thus adapting it to the wants of every 
section of our extensive country 

Trerms.—For single copy, $1—for sever copies, S5—for fifteen 
copies, $10, and for any larger numer al the same rate. All pay- 
ments to be made inadvance. All subscriptions to commence with 
the volume, and none received for less than a year. 

All letters, and especially those making inquiries, requesting 
change of direction, &e , should be post-paid. L. TUCKER. 


TRE VORMGVULTGAIST, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE, 
EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 
Author of “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” ‘ Landscape 
Gardening,’ “ Cottage Residences,” &e, &e. 


HIS work is published by the proprictor of * The Cultivator,’ 
at his office in Albany, to whom all orders should be sent. 








Two volumes are completed, and the third is now in course of 


publication The numbers are issued, promptly on the first of the 
month, each containing 45 pages, and embellished with an engraved 
frontispiece, and illustrated with numerous engravings of Rural 
Cottages and Villas, Farm-Houses, Gates, Lodges, lce-Houses, 
Vineries, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, &¢., &c. 

TerMs —Three Dollars per year—T' wo copies for Five Dollars 

{> Subscribers may commence with the volume i: July, or 
With the January number. The back Vols. and back Nos can be 
furnished. 

(> Agents for “THe Curtivator,” will dows a favor by act- 
ing also as Agents for “ Tue HorricuLtturist,’’ a work designed 
to promote rural taste and rural art, not only in the orchard and the 
garden, but in all that gives character and pleasure to a country 
residence LUTHER TUCKER, 
LARGE FOWLS—WILD TURKIES. 

VOR SALE, several pair of very fine, large fowls—from three 

to five months old—which, when full grown, will weigh, alive, 
from eight to ten pounds each. Some of them are of the Chinese 
stock mentioned ifthe Cultivator for 1847, page 163. Also a few 
pair of turkies, bred wholiy from wild stock. They are well do- 
miesticated, and are very beautiful birds. 

Inquire at the OFFICE OF THE CULTIVATOR. 





LE Mr ’13 

















PREMIUMS FOR SU3SCRIBERS TO 


THR CULTAVATOR, 


FO AGENTS, POSTYVEASTERS, &c. 
A S an inducement to greater activity on the part of those to 
241i whorr’we are already under so many obligations for their 
annual efforts to procure subscribers to The Cultivator, the Publish- 
er offers the following Premiums for subscriptions to the velume 
for 1849 :— 

1. ‘To the one who shall send us the largest number of subscri- 
bers t» the Cultivator for 1849, with the pay in advance, at the club 
price of 67 cents each, previous to the 20th of Mareh next, the sum 
of FIFTY DOLLARS, to be paid in Agricultural and Horticultural 
Books, and to include a complete set of The Cultivator from its 
commencement to the end of 1847—15 vols. bound, at $18,—and 
the first and second vols. of Zhe Horticulturist, bound, at $7. 

2. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS, in books, and to incluie sets of The Cultiva- 
ior and ‘The Horticulturist, as above. 

3 To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS, in books, and to include ten volumes of 
The Cultivator, bound, at $13, and the Ist and 2d volumes of The 
Horticulturist. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
in books, to include the first four volumes or the new series of ‘The 
Cultivator, and the Ist and 2d volumes of The Horticulturist. 

5 For the next largest list, TEN DOLLARS, in books. 

6. For the Five next largest lists, each the Ist and 2d volumes ot 
The Hort culturist, bound, $7. 

7 For the next Ten largest lists, each, a copy of the 2d volume 
of The Horticulturist, bound, $3.50. 

8. For the Ten next largest lisis, each, vols. 5 and 6 of The Cul- 
livator, for 1838 and 1839, the last two edited by Judge Buel, and 
contain'ng his Portrait. 

9%. For the next Zen largest, each, a copy of Downing’s Fruits 
and Fruit Trees, or any other work to the same amount, $1.50. 

10. Wor the Yen next largest, each, a copy of Thomas’ Fruit 
Culrurist—50 cents. 

>> In all cases the payments must accompany the orders for the 
papers 

(>> The books, in addition to those named, to make up the seve- 
ral sums offered, may be sclecied by the persons entitled to them, 
We shall publish a list of the best Agricultural and Horticultural 
works, with the prices, in our January No, from which selections 
can be made. LUTHER TUCKER. 


—-_ 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Lvs hun'red tens of genuine Peruvian Guano, fresh from the 
Chinche Islands, now landing from on board ship, for sale in 
their 


lots to suit purchasers Farmers will do well to be upon 


snard of whom they purchase Guano, as much is sold ander the 
vame of Peruvian, which Is spurious and almost entirely worthless. 

‘PLOWS, &¢—Upwards of sixty different kinds of Plows, Har- 
rows, Cultivators, Thrashers, Horse Powers, and Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements of great variety. 

FiELD AND GARDEN SEEDS.—A complete assortment 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages, will be sent 
gratis to all who request it, post-paid. 

Apply at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

A. L. ALLEN & COo.., 

1-9 & 191 Water street. New-York. 








United States Agricultural Warehouse, 195 Front, one 
door south of Fulton Street, New-York City, 
V HERE they have for sale over 260 different patterns ald sizes of 
Plows, of the most approved kids, and suitable for all kinds of 

soil, together With the most extensive assortment of Agricultura! 
Implements ever offered for sale in the city of New-York, which 
will be sold atlower prices than they can be purchased at any other 
establishment. Purenasers will do weil to call and examine their 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. Among the plows advertised 
will be found J. Mayher & Co.’s celebrated and unequalied First 
Premium Eagie D. Plow, without doubt the best and cheapest plow 
to be had in the United States. 

N. B. Castings of all kinds made to order. } 

New York, Oct. 1, 1848.—tf. 
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